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“A splendid and valuable contribution 
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“A remarkable job . . . they bring to the 
field of psychiatry a long-needed disci- 
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thoroughly scientific and thoroughly 
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tell the 
world 


A SELECTIVE DEMOCRACY 
EDITOR: 


Congratulations on your article in the July CATHOLIC 
WoRLD, “Wanted: American Liberals.” Iam so glad to have 
a Catholic magazine of high standing come out forthrightly 
and dissipate some of the foggy notions which obscure the 
concept of liberalism. I agree about the characteristics of 
the American liberal: “One is certainly moral relativism, 
another is religious indifferentism. Another is a passionate 
belief in democracy, although the democracy may be very 
selective and ill-defined.”” Only I’d say this doesn’t go far 
enough. 

Most American liberals, motivated by a species of intel- 
lectual snobbery, bend over backwards in an effort to be 
broadminded (about everything but Catholicism as Mr. Kane 
points out) until, without realizing it they fall headlong for 
the Red line. Yes, they fall for the double-talk which prates 
of the brotherhood of man without the Fatherhood of God; 
of an internationalism which would mean trading our gov- 
ernment under God for a government without God; and of 
world unity which would reduce mankind to uniform, soul- 
less masses, more easily manageable by an almighty state. 

Mary Lewis Coakley 
Wyncote, I’ 


ELIZABETH AND MARGARET 
EDITOR: 

Was it immoral for England to divide Ireland to annex 
six of Ireland’s counties to the British Empire? If so, has 
not the new English queen renewed that immoral act by her 
recent official visit to N. E. Ireland? 

E. J. Coen 
Missoula, Mont 


Ed.: I don’t know what Elizabeth’s intention was but J 
do hope Parliament plans to make it hard for Margaret to 
annex a divorced man. John the Baptist didn’t know his 
Parliamentary law, only the law of God, 


INTELLECTUAL SUICIDE 
EDITOR: 


Father Manousos in his article, “Are American Catholics 
Too Docile?” (August) says: “To accept an opinion as truth 
just because it appears in a Catholic periodical is gross men- 
tal sloth if not intellectual suicide.” 

It seems to me this absolves a Catholic editor of respon- 
sibility. He can palm off a sloppy piece of reasoning on his 
readers and say to himself: “It’s their fault if they accept it 
without further study.” A Catholic editor ought to be a 
guide and a responsible guide. 

On the other hand, I am fed up with Catholics who settle 
all arguments about politics, science, etc., by “Father Smith 
in the Catholic says so.” I usually ask what is 





Father Smith’s background, what is his party 

line, is he an independent thinker, does he 

have a full grasp of Catholic teaching? 

Father Smith talking on politics is out of his 

field except for the moral problems involved. 
Albert R. Coylan 
Chicago, Ill. 


EMPEROR OR PRESIDENT? 
EDITOR: 

The third special prayer in the Liturgy for 
Good Friday is for the Roman Emperor. In 
my Missal follows in parenthesis: “Omitted, 
the Holy Roman Empire being vacant.” I un- 
derstand there is a desire to have this special 
prayer changed to read: “For the President.” 

Those who shoulder the heavy burden of 
secular power and its responsibilities surely 
need our prayers. Could the prayer be so 
worded as to read: “For the President of the 
United States and all those in authority 
throughout the world.” This would include, 
in true Catholic fashion, our national loyalty 
and the universal fellowship for which the 
Church stands. If, at times, it should include 
praying for our enemies, that is a cnarge laid 
upon us in both the Gospels and in the Epistles. 

Personally I am reluctant to have any 
change made in our beautiful liturgy and see 
in “The Roman Emperor,” as it now reads, the 
successor to Christ’s “Caesar” to whom we 
should render what is due; but it must be 
acknowledged that many more literal-minded 
people might not see the symbolism. Whatever 
is done will be wisely done by those with the 
authority. 

Ruth Thomas 
New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: A prayer for the President on Good 
Friday would be most fitting and entirely con- 
sonant with the spirit and purpose of the origi- 
nal prayer. 


MARGARET MEAD 
EDITOR: 

After reading your editorial on “Sex Cen- 
sorship” I must conclude that either you are 
unblissfully ignorant of the facts of life or 
that you are afraid of them and have yet to 
learn prohibitions and censorships are worse 
than useless when they go against human 
nature. 

When I was a young man in Spain, the 
Church ruled over all activities, including edu- 
cation, of the Spanish people, yet “obscene” 
and pornographic books were abundant and 
enjoyed, and prostitution flourished with the 
blessings of the Church. In fact, the Church 
derived substantial income directly and indi- 
rectly from prostitution. 


If Margaret Mead has come out in support 
of sex censorship then I’ll lose my respect for 
her. Surely an anthropologist of her reputa- 
tion ought to know better. The Church has 
tried for hundreds of years to suppress all in- 
formation about sex and look at the results. 
People are not more sex-crazy today than they 
were, let us say, in the Golden Age of the 
Church when even the Vatican was the scene 
of stag parties that would not be tolerated 
today. ‘ 

M. Novella 
Miami, Fla. 


Ed.: You are losing respect for the 
person. Margaret Mead is perfectly respect- 
able in advocating helps to chastity (New 
World Writing, Third Mentor Selection.) I 


cannot say as 


wrong 


much lor the scurrilous scandal- 
told you the old 
ecclesiastical prostitution. 


monger who about 
If you must serve 
up calumnies, at least serve some 


the garden. 


canards 


fresh from 


KOWALSKI 
EDITOR: 


Prompted by my inability to interpret the 
writing of Robert Kass in Film and TV, page 
303, THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for July, 1953, I 
quote: “. eatch an 
touch. 

Now please clarify so that I shall understand 
the reference. Just who was or is Kowalski? 

Loretto Monahan 
New York, N. Y. 


occasional Kowalski 


” 


Ed.: Kowalski was a coarse and brutal char- 
acter in A Streetcar Named Desire, a rather 
objectionable play. Mr. Brando portrayed the 
part and, I understand, adopted a certain type 
of speech in his characterization. 


THE “ATHEISTIC SQUARE” 
EDITOR: 


Doris Overland, in her article in the June, 
1953, issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, “Totality! 


—Education in Art,” certainly 
aesthetic chip on her shoulder 
in “McCarthy wrappings.” She has given 
Hans Richter’s quote from Theo van Does- 
burg a decided twist of the tail. Through her 
article she would seem to have us see Com- 
munism (she prefers the term totality) in the 
abstract patterns of contemporary artists. In 
fairness, I took the trouble to read 
tichter’s article. I expected it to be 
with vilifying comments against Christian 
art; but found it instead a studied, rather 
technical commentary on his disciplined, objece- 
tive evolvement from painter, through 


carries an 
done up partly 


Hans 
filled 


easel 





'l| 
tell the 
world 


painter of to producer of abstract 
films. . 

Miss Overland presents a qualified idea of 
the Is: the “cross of the early Chris- 
tian” and “square of a new humanity.” 
The square has rich symbolism which she neg- 
fort t it atheistic connota- 
along with certain Christian 
human, 


scorn these elements. 


two syn bo 


the 


fects 


in her « 
The 


significance, 


» live 
tion. quare, 

carries finite, ordered 
God does not 
The cross was a pagan sym- 
was given Christian meaning. 
was not used on the cross of the 
until several centuries afte) 
Before that they carried the 
in their minds. Our 
the realistic 
Such manner of portrayal is not so 
Miss Overland may think. The 
hrist mystery (e.g... the Trin- 
becomes the symbol. 
art with religion, giv- 
saving 


symbolism. 
He created them. 
bol long before it 
The Corpus 
early Christians 
the Crucifixion. 
image of ¢ 


nvl crucified 


humanistic minds require more 
portrayal. 
flattering as 
deeper the ¢ lan 


ne 


ty), t abstract 
She 
ing 
which can more properly 
The Holy 
He will 
Miss 


tract 


rit 


re 
seems use 


t the man’s soul—a job 
be required of re 
Ghost, told, 


and is probably not so 


al 


ligion., we 


are 
breathes where 


concerned as Overland over the square 
CANVAS. ...° 
Ann H. 


on the abs painter’s 
Grill 


/ 
SPIRIT OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
EDITOR: 


As 


used 


in in a Catholie college, I have 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for the past nine 
months in an English composition class. Jo- 
seph A. Fullerton’s “The Spirit of a Catholic 
College,” in the March issue, reviewed, 
discussed, and analyzed at length by the class 
members. Some did not agree with 
the content, namely Mr. Fullerton’s 


Catholic Such 


‘ 
ire 


a shm: 


Was 


parts of 
idea of a 
attitude 


college student. an 


IV 


might have arisen from the 
of student is not prevalent on our campus and 
that, since many of the class were freshmen, 
they were not well acquainted with conditions 
elsewhere. I comment favorably on this article 
for at least two reasons: 
dent’s minds; and it gave us at 
discussion. 

Il appreciate the improvement in the 
appearance of the latter 
months of 1952. I think it is most appealing 
to have on the cover of each issue a picture of 
the editorial’s subject, and the few titles of the 
articles on the right-hand 
tion give the reader a fleeting glance of 
main articles printed in the issue. The pen 
sketches and the photograph (in the May 
issue) are great additions to the format of the 
magazine. 

The articles I enjoy most are the biographi- 
cal articles because of the way in which they 
written. 


fact that this type 


it challenged the stu 
opie for much 
made 


magazine in the 


cover’s lower sec- 


the 


are 


Kirwin 
Neh 


Joan 


sttsl 


PRAYER AND HEALTH 
EDITOR: 

My first acquaintance with THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD was in an English class at our college 
here. Every month each member of the class 
an article for discussion. Besides 
keeping up with current events in all fields, it 
also enables me to keep up with the Catholic 
viewpoint on many aspects of the medical pro- 
fession. 

Two articles I particularly enjoyed were 
“Psychosomatic Medicine and Religion,” by 
Rev. Henry Misiak in the February issue and 
“Psychiatry or Prayer,” by Father Gillis in the 
March issue. As a nurse, I fully realize the 
value of prayer to those afflicted people suffer- 
ing in our hospitals today. Not only must our 
be healthy but so must our souls. The 
burdens become so much lighter for one to bear 
if have to help us 
with our spiritual difficulties. 

Loretta T. Horvat, R.N. 


Vary Co 
r, Kar 


reviews 


bodies 


we someone or something 


Saint 


Vavie 


RETREATS FOR WOMEN 
EDITOR: 

The National Retreat for Women 
will take place in Kansas City, Missouri, from 
September 18th 20th. Retreats for lay- 
women are growing more popular each year. 
There was an increase of 15° in number of 
retreats in 1952 over 1951 and an increase of 
17° in number of retreatants to a total of 
85,00 Mary Jane Sullivan 
Ex. Sec \ / Rk. M 


Central Statio 


Louis, Mo 


Congress 


to 


‘. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1953 


What Does Japan Want? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


_— Foster DULLES has remarked that the real target of the Reds in 
the Korean invasion was Japan. In all sobriety and caution we are now 
relaxing during the truce but the breathing spell ought to give us an 
opportunity to take a good look at the Japanese situation. It is not re- 
assuring. Japan is not girding for another war: her people will long 
remember the bloodshed at Hiroshima and the slaughter at Nagasaki. But 
the fact is that Japan must expand: her production cannot keep pace with 
her reproduction. Her population numbers eighty-five millions and by 
1972 she will have 100 million Japanese to feed in an area the size of the 
State of Montana. 


ray 
Fin Rev. William A. Kaschmitter, a Maryknoller, wrote two interesting 
articles in The Wanderer (June 11th and June 18th) dealing with the 
plight of Japan. Father Kaschmitter is founder and director of the Tosei 
Vews, the official Catholic news service of Japan. He claims that the 
urgent question today is not: “Will Japan remain peaceful?” but rather 
“Can Japan remain peaceful?” His six years of close contact with the 
Japanese have convinced him that they do not want another war. Yet 
economic necessity may drive them into a desperate attempt to gain ter- 
ritory. Starvation, squalor and unemployment may foree them to fight. 

Father Kaschmitter tells of a book written in 1929 by Dr. Warren 
Simpson Thompson entitled Danger Spots in World Population. In this 
book he urged that Japan be given more land in the Pacific in order to 
avoid war. In reviewing the causes of World War I he declared that it 
was impossible to allocate the war guilt precisely but that all were guilty 
who in any way made war inevitable. 
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This same Dr. Thompson served 
as advisor to the National Resources 
Section of SCAP in Tokyo in 1949 
and that birth control 
alone could solve Japan’s problems, 
but subsequently he put himself on 
record as favoring a better distribu- 
tion of the world’s and 
warned that if this were not done by 
peaceful means, it would be done by 


declared 


resources 


war as soon as a hungry people felt 
themselves strong enough to fight. 
The war so competently predicted 
by Dr. Thompson in 1929 has oe- 
curred but the underlying problem 
has not been solved. Japan’s popu- 
lation has risen from 72 millions in 
1940 to 85 millions in 1953. Already 
the Japanese have declared an eco 
nomic war that might develop into 
something much more fatal. They 
are altempting to export manufac 
tured goods to pay for what imports 
they need and their rivals in busi 
ness have been setting up a ery ol 
“unfair practices.” This is the im 


memorial ery of European com 


merce against Oriental competition 


control clinics are every- 


Where in Japan. Yet the clinics are 
not altogether suecessful as can be 
seen from the fact that the Japanese 
Government recently legalized abor 
tion for “economic reasons” so that 
poor families can get 
rid of children they 
cannot afford. The 
number of abortions 
in 1952 
1,500,000, 


Legal 

Child- 

Murder 
was esti- 
mated at Father Kasch- 
mitter tells of a tax reeently pro- 
posed which points up the intensity 
of the war against children. Under 
this proposal, three children pet 
couple would be allowed but a 
fourth child would bring a penalty 
of 10,000 yen and the tax would in- 
with each child till it 


crease hew 


THE CATHOLIC 


WORLD 
reached the stupendous total of 
200,000 yen for the seventh child. 
The Prime Minister’s monthly sal- 
ary is about 60,000 yen. 


Was we turn our eyes from 


Japan and view the living possibili- 
ties in other parts of the world, we 
ought to demand action. Why is 
not something done and = done 
quickly to remedy the frightful situ- 
ation of the Japanese? 

Father Kaschmitter quotes the 
1900 report of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace show- 
ing that four-fifths of the arable land 
of the world is now going to waste. 
In spite of the hysteria over dimin- 
ishing natural 


creasing 


resources and in- 
population, the 
calamity-howling of worry warts 
like William Vogt, A. P. Chew and 
FF. Osborn, the fact is that new ag- 
riculltural discoveries can make the 
world safe for four billion inhabi- 
taunts instead of the two billion now 
living. 


despite 


But emigration on a large 
scale is necessary under any scheme 
lo relieve the special and crucial 
problems of Japan. 


= olher words, the Japanese have 


a right to live in ordinary decency 
and free from hunger and it seems 
to me that other nations have a 
bounden duty under God to respect 
that right. Father Kasehmitter 
calls attention to the very pertinent 
Christmas Message of Pope Pius 
XII, issued in December, 1941, just 
shortly after Pearl 
Harbor. “There is 
no place,” says the 
Holy Father, “for 
that cold and calculating egoism 
which tends to hoard economic re- 
materials destined for 
extent that nations 
less favored by nature are not per- 


Pope Pius’ 
Warning 


sources and 
all to sueh an 
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mitted access to them.” Indeed 
Pope Pius warned at that very time 
that if the peace treaty did not in- 
fair distribution of the 
earth’s blessings, there would “re- 


sure a 


main in the relations between peo- 
ple a deep and far-reaching root 
blossoming forth into bitter dissen- 
sions and burning jealousies which 
would eventually lead to new con- 
flicts.”” 


Wise is the solution? Father 
Kaschmitter does not believe that 
the traditional type of emigration 
will solve the Japanese problem. 
No government would look with 
favor on the loss of 4,000 people 
every day, year in and year out 
and this would be the ratio needed 
to lower the Japanese population 
satisfactorily. Moreover if they emi- 
grated to a land where much work 
had to be done to prepare the soil 
beforehand, they would probably 
die in six months before they saw 
any reward of their labors. The 
emigration therefore must be to a 
country that possesses more devel- 
oped, arable land than it needs. Sec- 
ondly, it must be a type of emigra- 
tion that will benefit Japan in a 
positive way. 

Father Kaschmitter is convinced 
that the hope of a solution lies in 
akin to that of American 
farmers who rent land from neigh- 
bors who do not use it. It is, of 
course, a much more difficult matter 
to rent land from another nation 
than to rent it from a neighboring 
farmer, but the difficulties are not 
insuperable. Of course, the colony 
of foreign tenants should not be too 
large, else troubling minority prob- 
lems would be created. If then, the 
United States were to rent land to 
the Japanese, no rented area should 
exceed, in Father Kaschmitter’s 


wisdom 
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opinion, an area approximately ten 
miles long and ten miles wide. 
Under this renting arrangement, 
the Japanese would send their prod- 
uce to their home country. One ob- 
jection might be the high cost of 
transportation, but as a matter of 
fact Japan today is forced to ship 
home huge quantities of food after 
buying in foreign markets. A very 
commendable feature of such a 
renting arrangement, however, 
would be the fact 
that in sending the 
produce to Japan the 
commodities would 
be kept off the American market. 
There would be no disturbance of 
the American farm market: farm 
prices would remain unaffected. 


No 
Competition 


Te a Catholic the most attractive 
features of this renting plan is that 
it relaxes the pressure that drives 
the poor into sin. Pope Pius XII, 
in his 1952 Christmas Address, 
reprobated the “prophetic mathe- 
matics” of the economic planners 
who fashion some of the immigra- 
tion laws. He told how young mar- 
ried couples, anxious to have a fam- 
ily, are forbidden entrance to cer- 


tain countries beeause of immigra- 


tion laws. They are mercilessly 
thrown back from a foreign land 
in which they could raise a family 
to their own homeland where grim 
poverty is the only prospect: henee, 
they practice birth control. 

These planners, 
Pope Pius, “condemn to interior 
torment the very conscience on 
which depends in great part moral 
regeneration and salvation.” It is 
almost impossible for us American 
Catholics to imagine the terrific 
economic pressure and social dis- 
pleasure that harass the Catholic 
Japanese in his endeavor to live up 


according to 
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to his and the law of 


God. 
It is 


conscience 


that the 
United States, in recent years, has 
four billion 
under” and 


incredible to read 


over dollars to 
generally to 

agricultural over - pro- 
Father Kasehmitter sub- 
mits a plan to counteract Japanese 
under-production that would be far 
than the American 
Government subsidy. He 
that a small experiment be 
made in one of the sparsely settled 


spent 
“plow 
counteract 
duction 


less ambitious 
recolm- 


mends 


but fertile areas in the southwestern 
or western United States. Then this 
country would be in a position to 
ask other nations to follow suit. He 
confident that other nations 
would take the cue from the United 
States 


feels 


>) 
I \THER KASCHMITTER feels that his 
plan for rented lands would meet 
the requirements laid down by Pope 
Pius XIT in an address he delivered 
on the fiftieth anniversary — of 
‘Rerum Novarum.” In that address 
the Holy Father re- 
The Soil Is ferred to vast 
for Man of unused, arable 
land still to be found 
In many parts of the world and de 
scribed it as land “suitable to colo 
nies of agricultural that 
had been “created and prepared for 
the use of all”) The Maryknoll 
priest asserts that Pope Pius very 
significantly said the land was for 
the use not for the ownership of all 
It seems to me that Catholies ought 
to manifest at least as much enthu- 
about Father Kaschmitter’s 
plan as the organized birth-control- 
lers show toward official birth-con 
trol plans for India. A small minor- 
ity of Catholies will oppose his plan 


areas 


workers” 


siasm 


for racial reasons but then we ean 
not pay too much attention to such 
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half-Christians. <A larger group of 
American Catholies will fight it on 
the ground that it tends to endanger 
American sovereignty. It is about 
time that we punctured a large hole 
in this inflated idea of national sov- 
ereignty: what hideous crimes have 
been committed in its name. 


Gop created the earth for the good 
of man and it belongs to mankind in 
a deeper and holier sense than it 
belongs to any particular nation 
Everyone has the right to live in 
decency and to see his children 
brought up in a condition of free- 
dom from the threat of starvation. 
The equitable distribution of wealth 
takes precedence over the right of 
any individual or 
surplus wealth. 
When an individual is in dire 
need, those who can do so are bound 
to help him. 


individuals to 


So too in international 


affairs: one nation is bound to help 


another. 
dowed 


Those nations that are en- 
with the 
world’s wealth are morally bound to 
help a nation like Japan that is on 
the edge of doom through starva- 
tion. Call this Communism if you 


a large share of 


will: it is simply a 
Christian ethics. 

I do not mean that 
conditions 


statement of 


there are no 
attached to a people’s 
right to emigrate. If a flood of im- 
migrants would overburden a na- 
tion, that in itself would defeat the 
right. Again, a country has the 
right to set up rea- 
sonable rules of im- Immigration 
migration to insure Lanes 

the preservation of 

its language, culture and traditions 
and to safeguard the smooth work- 
ing of its economy. No Communist. 
for instance, has any right to enter 
the United States: he forfeits his 
right to immigrate by the very fact 
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that he is a partner to a conspiracy 
to destroy the country. In brief, the 
immigrant has the obligation of 
adapting himself and conforming to 
the reasonable demands of the 
country he enters. But having met 
the requirements of reasonableness, 
the needy immigrant has a God- 
given right to emigrate from a land 
of starvation and poverty. 


Res ARKABLE increases in food pro- 
duction have been noted in certain 
sections of the world in_ recent 
vears. In Holland, new devices have 
raised milk production 600% and in 
the U. S. experiments in artificial 
food production and hitherto un- 
used sea foods have been incredibly 
successful. American experts in 
India have helped farmers to in- 
crease their vield from 13 bushels of 
wheat an acre to 63. These ad- 
vances have cheered the hearts of 
those sincerely worried about a so- 
called “overpopulated planet.” Con- 
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versely, it has been noted that the 
birth rate falls as the standard of 
living rises: If India makes a suc- 
cess of its industrialization plans, 
the resultant high standard of liv- 


ing will tend automatically to solve 
the overpopulation problem. 


‘Tavs considerations, however, are 
of little promise to the Japanese. 
A long-term agricultural program 
employing the latest discoveries of 
agricultural scientists may benefit 
India. But Japan’s problem is ur- 
gent: it must be solved and solved 
in a hurry. It is later than we 
think. We are enjoying a truce in 
the Korean war. Yet we must not 
for one moment forget that another 
and more terrible war is brewing in 
Japan. Either we apply our Chris- 
tianity on an internstional scale, 
and I think Father Kaschmitter’s 
experiment should be initiated im- 
mediately,-—or else outraged nature 
will take its toll in human life. 





Graham Greene’s 
First Play 


by VINCENT CRONIN 


Nor since 1891, the year 
before Shaw, in Widouwers’ 
Houses, gave Victorian audi- 
ences a glimpse of reality, can 
there have been such a dearth 
of serious plays as during the 
present London season. At the 
beginning of April only one 
play coneerned with a con- 
temporary modern” problem 
was running—-The Deep Blue 
Sea— and even this was a sur- 
vival from the previous year. 
American musicals, French 
farces, murder thrillers, re- 
vivals of Congreve and Wilde 
were filling the theaters, while 
the occasional serious offer- 
ings languished and came off 
after a few weeks. 

England, priding herself on 
a new Elizabethan age, east 
worried glances at the list of 
plavs running in the West 
End: no one could hope for 
a contemporary Shakespeare, 
but it would have been con- 
soling to produce at least one 
worth-while play by an Eng- 
lish author to show Coronation 
visitors that the Elizabethan 
tradition was not stone dead. 

Much had been hoped of 
Christopher Fry, but his last 
play had shown that for a 
sacred subject he preferred 
church to theater, and his 





long-promised tragedy had so far 
failed to materialize. As for T. S. 
Eliot, his new play, to be presented 
at the Edinburgh Festival, was 
rumored to be even more _ preten- 
tious than The Cocktail Party. 
Priestley was silent; Bridie was 
dead. No one had come to take their 
places. 

Against this depressing — back- 
ground came the announcement a 
few months ago that Graham Greene 
would shortly offer London his first 
play. The news was greeted with 
excitement by those who had been 
decrying the contemporary — silu- 
ation in the West End. The Times, 
loyal to a former member of the 
newpaper’s staff, headlined — the 
news and elaimed that the play 
would be the outstanding event of 
the season. 

Overnight the pervasive gloom 
gave way to guarded optimism. It 
was conceded that first plays tended 
to lack craftsmanship, but Graham 
Greene had proved in such scripts 
as The Fallen Idol and The Third 
Man that he could think in terms of 
dramatic action. Moreover, his 
name was well enough known to 
attract those theater - goers who 
would normally attend only ftarces 
or thrillers. 

Some 
their 


had 
particular those 
who considered Greene’s last novel 
a poor suecessor to The Heart of 
the Matter. It recalled that 
Henry James, the novelist whose 
works Greene most admires, failed 
lamentably in his dramatic efforts, 
and, more pertinently, that an adap- 
tation of The Power and the Glory 
had flopped in Paris earlier in the 
vear. Enthusiasts and doubters, 
however, agreed in wishing the new 
play both critical and popular suc- 
cess. It was felt that when the cur- 


observers, however, 


doubts, in 


Was 


tain went up on The Living Room, 
not only Graham Greene’s career as 
a dramatist, but the reputation of 
the English theater in 1953 would 
be at stake. 


Wun the curtain did rise, it was 
to reveal one of the dingiest sets 
imaginable—a triangular suburban 
lounge with Victorian furnishings 
und an aspidistra in the window, 
reminiscent of the author’s seedy 
Brighton Rock period. Here two 
elderly and = very” strange sisters 
named Browne, with their brother, 
a crippled priest, lead a narrow and 
sheltered existence, their genteel 
cup of tea together at four in the 
afternoon being the 
wmusement, 

Into these surroundings comes 
their grand-niece Rose Pemberton, 
a girl of about eighteen and, like 
the Brownes, a Catholic. Her 
mother 


day's chief 


her only surviving parent 

has just died and Rose has come 
to live with her great-aunts. Accom- 
panying Rose is her mother’s execu- 


tor, Michael Dennis, a lecturer in 
psychology at London University, 
middle - aged and unhappily mar- 
ried. He is not a Catholie and in- 
deed is opposed to all that Catholi- 
cism stands for. 

It becomes apparent in the first 
scene that Michael has just seduced 
Rose and wants her to come away 
with him, despite the fact that his 
wife refuses him a divorce. When 





The controversy pro and con still rages 
around the name of Graham Greene. Vin- 
cent Cronin here dissects Greene’s first play 

The Living Room—to which all England 
looked to uphold the Elizabethan dramatic 
tradition at the time of the Coronation of 
Elizabeth If. Mr. Cronin was for three years 
assistant to Father Caraman, Editor of The 
Vonth (London), and to which journal he 
frequently contributed. 
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the two sisters and the priest get to 
know of the affair, the play develops 
into a struggle between Michael on 
the one hand and Father Browne on 
the other, for Rose’s soul. 

But this struggle does not prove 
the are finally 
turned by the arrival of Mrs. Dennis, 
an hysterical woman, who comes to 


decisive; scales 


beg Rose to renounce her husband. 
When Rose refuses, Mrs. Dennis, in 
a frenzy, tries to commit suicide in 
Rose’s presence, but the young girl 
thwarts her. Mrs. Dennis 
out, leaving behind her one of 


rushes 
the 
unsuc- 
Rose, 
alfected by 
Dennis and who realizes now 


poisonous tablets she has 
cessfully tried to 
Who has been terribly 
Mrs. 


the full consequences to a third per- 


swallow. 


son of a love she feels unable to re- 
nounce, picks up the poisonous tab- 
let and, torn between lust and duty, 
commits suicide in the enigmatical 
manner of Scobie, with 
her lips. 


a prayer on 


In the final seene both the priest 
and the psychologist are left with a 
sense of failure, believing that they 
could Rose had they 
loved more, although each uses the 
word “love” in a radically different 
sense, 


have saved 


A, L the author’s well-known ideas 
are to be found in this play: the ex- 
treme pity all the characters feel 
for each other and the suicide it in- 
spires in one of them; the emphasis 
placed on the physical details of the 
love affair; the unattractive, shrewd 
wife whose existence keeps the lov- 
ers apart, presented in an unsympa- 
thetic light. But in a play these 
ideas, because bare of trappings, are 
not only less convincing than in the 
novels, but also seem less worthy of 
our approval. Indeed, in one re- 
spect the theology underlying the 
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play is at the very least unorthodox. 
None of Father Browne’s arguments 
or pleas are able to turn Rose from 
her lover; even her own appeals to 
heaven seem powerless to triumph 
over her lust; and the fact that she 
dies uttering a prayer shows that 
she is persevering to the end. The 
suggestion surely is that there are 
vecasions When supernatural grace 
is powerless to control nature: a 
conclusion which no 
accept. 


Catholic can 


Moreover, the play hinges on the 
fact that the audience is meant to 
sympathize with Rose. She is pre- 
sented as an attractive personality, 
young, pretty and gay, yet does she 
really merit sympathy? She has, 
after all, given herself adulterously 
on the very night of her mother’s 
funeral, and she takes her own life 
(in full knowledge uo! wvhat that en- 
tails) because she cannot get her 
own way without hurti thers, 
that is to say, owing to the pity she 
feels, without hurting herself. Yet 
because she dies reciting the Our 
Father, her suicide is clearly meant 
to arouse our sympathy, when 
surely on all rational grounds it 
should arouse our shame. 


Woven into the main plot is a sub- 
sidiary theme which seems to have 
strayed out of some Gothic novel. 
The two sisters are in the habit of 
closing down a room in their house 
as soon as someone has died in it 
and keeping it closed no matter how 
Inany years have elapsed since the 
death took place. Thus Rose, dur- 
ing her stay with her great-aunts, is 
obliged to sleep in the living room, 
not because all the other rooms in 
the house are occupied but because 
most of them are rooms in which 
someone, at one time or another, has 
died. The author suggests that the 
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two sisters are afraid of death and 
that, despite their show of devotion, 
they are really narrow-minded and 
superstitious. 

After Rose’s suicide, which takes 
place in the living room, the 
stronger-willed of the two sisters 
starts to close up the room, but the 
other says No, she is prepared to 
sleep there now. The turnabout is 
not explained but the implication is 
that Rose’s death was somehow 
pure and therefore cleansed the sis- 
ters’ superstitious fear. 

In connection with the character 
of the weaker-willed sister, a curi- 
ous incident occurs in the London 
production. In the stage directions 
she is represented as several times 
walking through the living room in 
complete silence to an adjoining 
door, and after the flushing of a 
toilet reappearing. During her walk 
back and forth she speaks to no one 
in the living room and if someone 
addresses a remark to her she pre- 
tends not to hear: the idea being to 


emphasize her “strangeness.” 


= it so happens that the Lord 
Chamberlain’s rules forbid such an 


“indecent” sound on the London 
stage as the flushing of a toilet. Con- 
sequently it was impossible to com- 
ply with the stage directions, and 
the elderly great-aunt passes back 
and forth in silence three times dur- 
ing the course of the play to the 
complete bewilderment of the audi- 
ence, few of whom have had an op- 
portunity of reading the stage direc- 
tions in the published version—the 
only explanation of her strange 
behavior! 


Giraasans GREENE’S theme, then, in 
The Living Room, is the indissolu- 
bility of marriage, and the play 
largely consists in a series of argu- 
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ments for and against this proposi- 
tion. At one point the priest says, 
“My tongue is heavy with the penny 
catechism,” a phrase which can be 
taken as valid criticism of the whole 
play, whose intrinsic weakness lies 
in the fact that it is made tedious 
by long-drawn arguments, unen- 
livened by wit, undramatized by 
sufficient action. 

The author, who sat in the shad- 
ows at the back of the stalls during 
the preview, can hardly have been 
pleased at the play’s reception. The 
press was lukewarm. The Times 
praised the players but not the play; 
the Daily Telegraph was more than 
naive: “What particular position 
Mr. Greene intends us to take up in 
this struggle between Right and 
Wrong is not always clear’; the 
Daily Mail claimed “the play was 
too insistent on the religious im- 
plications and too inconsistent in 
its moralizing.” One and all, the 
critics betrayed a sense of disap- 
pointment. 

The audience, too, came away un- 
moved by the theme and uncon- 
vinced by the priest’s arguments, 
since Rose’s suicide was proof of 
their failure in practice. They 
spoke not of the play, but of Eric 
Portman, who took the part of the 
priest. This, they claimed, was the 
performance of his career, better 
even than his portrayal of the gover- 
nor in Hts Excellency. Although in 
a wheel chair throughout the eve- 
ning (another detail symptomatic of 
the play’s static quality) he man- 
ages to convey by intonation, facial 
expression and well-chosen  ges- 
tures his deep concern for Rose and 
his desire to save her soul. Eric 
Portman must be classed with 
Olivier and Gielgud as among the 
great actors now on the London 
stage. 
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T ‘ 

HE theme of The Living Room 
ind the choice of a psychologist as 
one of the characters 
prompt comparison with two other 
recent English plays, The Cocktail 
Party and The Deep Blue Sea, both 
of which resolve a comparable prob- 


leading 


lem by the technique of psychiatry 
without recourse to the supernat- 
ural. There is litthe doubt that, eon- 
sciously or unconsciously, Graham 
retort to 
Father Browne in The 
Living Room plays an exactly com- 
parable role to Sir Henry Harcourt- 
Reilly; both are men of power and 


Greene has provided a 


Eliot's play. 


wisdom, masters of their emotions, 
to whom the other characters come 
for advice and help, but whereas 
Eliot’s hero is a doctor, Greene’s is a 
Catholic priest. 

When stated in these terms, the 
conelusion is obvious, but the aver- 
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age theater-goer, confronted by the 
plays, will be more struck by the 
fact that whereas Sir Henry sue- 
both dramatically 
Father 
move either 
Despite 


ceeds, and in 
fails to 
the audience. 
well that the 
psychiatry as a 
to unhappy love affairs, 
which was fast becoming one of the 
assumptions of the London theater, 
should have been challenged, and a 
positive statement of the moral side 
of such problems put forward. 


practice, Browne 
Rose or 
this, it Is 

omnipotence of 
solution 


I, London has been disappointed 
in its hopes of a first-rate new play 
which would redeem a barren sea- 
son, it will be offered, for a short 
time at least, the opportunity of see- 
ing a great actor state the Catholic 
the 


doctrine concerning indissolu- 


bility of marriage. 


If No Ark Floats Free 


by MICHAEL WOLF 


Bravry will never die so long as the world has water, 

Water to cool its red heart with silver, immaculate spray, 

Water to flow through all things and carry all dreams in solution, 
Water to drown all hates in the old Atlantean way. 

Water to blend the new bread that is baked for the healing of nations, 
Water to quench the old thirst of the soul for impossible things, 
And then if no ark floats free on the waves of the last innundation, 
Water to warm the new seeds that wait for the shadowing Wings. 





Wanted: More Catholic Professors 


by RICHARD WALSH, C.S.P. 


As one who only recently com- 
pleted five years as a Newman Club 
Chaplain at the University of Cali- 
fornia, | would like to call attention 
to the most neglected vocation in 
America —that of the Catholie pro- 
fessor in a non-Catholic university. 

To judge by the number of ar- 
ticles aimed against us, the Catho- 
lic Chureh, and particularly so in 
America, is a pretty formidable fact. 
Open the Catholic Directory and 
your eve roves over these statistics: 
15,222 priests, = 108,946 
15,802 There are some 
three Catholic boys and 
virls being educated in almost nine 
thousand schools and hundreds of 


colleges. 


sisters, 
parishes. 
Inillion 


The Catholic bosom may 
swell with pride but the bigot shud- 
ders for fear this cancer of Catholi- 
cism will soon destroy America as a 
land of the free. 


‘Tm Catholic Church is well repre- 
sented in public life. Distinguished 
Catholics may be found in all the 
professions. Many prominent physi- 
cians and lawyers are members of 
the Church. Until very recently 
there was always one Catholic on 
the Supreme Court. 
of Labor is 
The 
Clare 


The Secretary 
a daily communicant. 
Ambassador to Rome is Mrs. 
Boothe Luce. Big Business 


Catholics are powers in Wall Street 
and the Grain Pit. 

When someone that the 
entertainment industry is _— shot 
through with paganism, he is in- 
formed that many prominent and 
respected names in electric lights 
and on TV are those of good Catho- 
We have our share of out- 
standing engineers and_ scientists 
and statesmen. In spite of the re- 
strictions on Catholics from Colonial 
days, we have passed through the 
mire of the Know-Nothing and the 
A.P.A. movements until now it 
might be said that there is no area 
of American life, no profession in 
which Catholics are not noticeably 
represented. 

But this is not true. There is at 
least one great area in which the 
Catholic is seldom met with — the 
college campus of the big secular 
university. 


asserts 


lies. 


0, course this statement is not 
easv to prove. College catalogs do 


not list the religion of the faculty. 





Richard Walsh, C.S.P., for five years 
Chaplain of the Newman Club at the Uni- 
versity of California. poses a question which 
is of deep concern to all those who have the 
welfare of the Catholic college student at 
heart. Father Walsh is at present on the 
Paulist New York Mission Band. 
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But I am firmly convinced that | am 
right. During the five years that I 
was a Newman Club Chaplain at 
the University of California in 
Berkeley, | made the acquaintance 
of thousands of students and hun- 
dreds of faculty members. More- 
over, since I was also a_ part-time 
student in the graduate school of 
history, | had an opportunity to 
observe the great university 
within. 

Our Hall, situated on 
the edge of the college campus, has 
a chapel that seats 400. Four times 
each Sunday this chapel was filled 
with university people. Through 
board meetings of the Community 
Chest and other associations that in- 
variably spring up around the fringe 
of the university community, it is 
not too difficult to find out the re- 
ligious affiliations of the faculty. 
Besides, other priests who have been 
full-time students in engineering, 
sociology and other fields have in- 
formed me which members of their 
departments were Catholic. 

{ thus reached the conclusion 
that the Catholic membership of the 
teaching personnel of the Univer- 
sity, with the exception of the Ro- 
mance language departments, is less 
than five per cent of the faculty, 
and of these a portion were converts 
to the Church in later life. The 
Emancipation of a Freethinker, by 
Herbert Ellsworth Cory, is a reada- 


from 


Newman 


ble biography of a convert professor 
who was at Berkeley. The most 
noted authority on Shakespeare on 
the campus was a convert who re- 
cently died. One of the deans of 
the College of Arts and Science wis 
a convert who was baptized in 
Burma during the war, where he 
was serving with Merrill’s Maraud- 
ers. But, all told, the Catholies on 
the faculty in Berkeley are very few 
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much less than our proportion in 
almost any other field. 


'— check the possibility, and the 
hope, too, that the Berkeley picture 
was a freak that could not be ac- 
cepted as a criterion, I asked the 
question of priests at other univer- 
sities, and the answer by and large 
was the same. Naturally in more 
Catholic areas, such as the city of 
Boston, the percentage of Catholic 
professors rises; but priests who 
know the Boston colleges admit that 
they too have the same problem, At 
gatherings of Newman Club Chap- 
lains, either on the province or na- 
tional level, there is almost univer- 
sal agreement. 

We have very few Catholics in 
the philosophy department, in the 
schools of economics, in history and 
the other disciplines of thought; 
and what is worse, as William 
Buckley has shown convincingly in 
his God and Man at Yale, professor- 
ships are being filled at times by 
imen who are agnostics—articulate 
agnostics who are adepts at explain- 
ing away the traditional beliefs of 
Western civilization with a_ glib 
cliché. These men are not Commu- 
nists, but they are certainly dialecti- 
cal positivists believing that there 
are no absolutes, no such thing as 
one permanent, unchanging set of 
principles of truth and morality. 
The dragon’s teeth of John Dewey’s 
philosophy that were sowed in 
Teachers College, Columbia, have 
become indeed an energetic army 
that has infiltrated countless 
schools of education in America. 


Te understand this situation we 
must call to witness one other fact: 
most Catholic students today are in 
non-Catholic colleges. 
perficially at our Catholic college 


Glancing su- 
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campuses, we imagine that our boys 
and girls are being educated prin- 
cipally at our own universities and 
Many of them are—but in 
considering the country as a whole, 
we find that the majority are not. 
Hundreds of thousands of Catholic 
young men and women, those who 
should become the lay leaders of the 
Church of tomorrow, are learning 
their philosophy at Michigan’ or 
Louisiana State or Yale, and some- 
times from a professor so hostile to 
Catholicism that a godless view of 
life is subtly presented to their gul- 
lible minds. 

It is no answer to the problem to 
say that the Catholic student should 
LO to the Catholic college. The an- 
swer (and in the long run the only 
answer) is that more Catholic pro- 
should go to non-Catholic 
universities. Our students attend 
the big State universities for many 


colleges. 


fessors 


reasons, the chief of course being 
the low tuition. 

At Berkeley, for instance, while 
l was there, any student who was a 
resident of California paid only 
$37.00 a semester and this would 
entitle him to sit at the feet of some 
of the most distinguished scientists 
and scholars in America. A student 
whose field of research was some 
particular science would reluctantly 
have to admit that the State schools 
and the heavily endowed private 
schools excel in up-to-the-minute 
equipment. 

Many students, especially girls, 
prefer the secular school because it 
is co-ed. Against the urgent advice 
of their parish priest and their high 
principal, most Catholic 
young people in search of higher 


school 


education seek it in a non-Catholic 


school. 
For years I have wondered about 


the answer to my original question: 


Why are there so few Catholic pro- 
fessors in the secular educational 
world? Why is it that we who com- 
prise almost one-fifth of the total 
population of the country produce 
only one-twentieth of University 
personnel? The colleges are jammed 
with students. What happens to 
them that they don’t devote them- 
selves to teaching higher educa- 
tion? 

I have noticed that most Catholics 
don’t go in for higher education on 
the graduate level. Ordinarily the 
Catholic finishes his education when 
he receives his A.B. or B.S. The 
average Catholic collegian is inter- 
ested in college as a means of earn- 
ing a living. He finds it a hard job 
to go to school, and support himself 
on the side. Consequently when the 
student of history, for example, who 
could easily have earned his Ph.D., 
and might then be invited to join 
the staff of a secular university, gets 
his A.B., he discovers that he can 
make a living teaching in grammar 
or high school, without the three or 
four year struggle that a higher de- 
gree always entails. 


Pas a close acquaintance with 
hundreds of Catholie college stu- 
dents, I would say that they are al- 


most always They come 
venerally from middle-class homes 
but, unwilling to be dependent on 
their families, have litthe money to 
spare. Usually a romance that 
blossoms into marriage after gradu- 
ation means the end of higher edu- 
cation. And meanwhile the gradu- 
ate schools are filled to capacity 
with other students, no more quali- 
fied than the Catholic young man 
or girl, but who are supported by 
parents until the Ph.D. is won. And 
so the situation that we find is per- 
petuated: and the most prominent 


poor. 
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Catholic in a university is some 
times the basketball coach or one of 


the comptrollers. 


| ee nk reason for the paucity ot 
Catholic professors in non-Catholic 
colleges is the fact that at present 
$2,692 young men are | 
Added to the 
total that might 
picture. [| think 
everyone will agree that the 


in our semi- 
naries, priests, 
we have a well 
that 
priest 
cross section ol 
the more intelligent Catholics, who 
would be qualified and interested in 
higher education. 


change the 


hood represents a 


Those chairs in 
the big college classrooms now held 
by agnostics might well be held by 
Catholies if it were not that these 
men are occupying other chairs — in 
the confessional. 

The third and most obvious ex 
planation for the notable lack ot 
prominent Catholies on college 
campuses ts of course our own edu- 
cational Many Catholic 
colleges confer the higher degree to 
qualified men each year. But thes: 
Ph.D.’s from Georgetown and Villa 
nova naturally prefer to stay in th 
comfortable and safe atmosphere of 
the Catholie college. Naturally. It’s 
quite a decision to leave the family 


aspect of a college 


system 


where everyone 
works and prays together, for the 
larger, colder academic halls of the 
State university where most 
non-Catholic and 
are anti-Catholic. It’s not easy to 
be part of a small minority who are 
regarded as strange because of one’s 
faith. 


pro 


fessors are SOC 


I, is very difficult to estimate the 
role of prejudice in this problem. 
My opinion is that there is perhaps 
some latent prejudice against the 
employment of Catholies on the col- 
lege campus. The opinion expressed 
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by our present High Commissioner 
to Germany, James Bryant Conant, 
when he was president of Harvard, 
that Catholic schools are a divisive 
influence in America, is probably 
shared by many. But this prejudice 
against Catholics is not a factor be- 
there 
interested or 


cause Catholies 
qualified in gaining 
chairs in secular classrooms. 

At a meeting of Catholic college 
professors, Hugh Taylor, Dean ot 
the Graduate Sehool of Princeton 
and an ardent Catholic, that 
prejudice was not the explanation 
that) properly qualified 
would be welcomed on 


are so tew 


said 


Catholics 
campuses 
but the tragedy is that we have so 
few. 

A few years ago one of the sorori- 
lies on the Berkeley campus ob- 
jected because Catholic girls num- 
bered half the house. There would 
be similar outery if Catholics were 
to take over a great part of the uni- 
versity, but that is not likely to hap 
pen in our generation except by a 
miracle. 


in Catholie professor is not to be 
4 counter spy, one who meets in- 


trigue with intrigue. It would be 
wrong, and it would certainly give 
Blanshard a for another 
book, 1f Catholies were to set out 
deliberately to teach Catholie doc- 
trine in their Under- 
standably there would be great oppo- 


theme 


classrooms. 


sition to this undereover apologetic 
What the professor can do, how- 
ever, 1S the fundamental 
truths common to all faiths. Then 
instead of having an agnostie sneer- 


stress 


ing at an absolute moral code, we 
would have an insistence on the 
validity of the moral law. Where 
psychiatrists belittle the idea of a 
soul, the Catholic could prove by 
that the fact. 


reason soul is a 
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Where God is declared to be only a 
figment of tribal worship, the Cath- 
olic can demonstrate His existence. 
No one would expect our professor 
to prove in his classroom that the 
Pope is infallible or that sins are 
forgiven by confession. If we can 
only impart the fundamentals of re- 
ligion to the students, we will have 
won their souls. 


= Christophers have been en- 
deavoring for years to persuade 
Catholics to assume places of re- 
sponsibility in secular fields. Many 
Newman Club Chaplains, aware, as 
no one else can be, of the necessity 
of protecting the young Catholic 
mind in a non-Catholic school, have 
urged their bright young men to 
make the sacrifice for higher edu- 
cation. Sometimes in the past we 
have felt like Canute trying to stem 
the waves by talking to them, espe- 
cially when the seed of some young- 
ster’s faith is choked by the thorns 
of a slick agnosticism served up in 
a classroom. But we have hopes for 
a better day when prominent Catho- 
lic educators in great numbers will 
transform the atmosphere of the big 
university. It’s time to see that the 
light of Catholie scholarship is lit, 
and not put under a bushel. 
Speaking to the Pax Romana in 
Utrecht in December, 1950, Pope 
Pius XII summed up the Catholic 
approach to the problem: “As 
Catholic students and Catholic in- 
tellectuals your responsibility today 
is indeed heavier than almost ever 
before in the course of history. You 
are evading neither the problems 
which upon 
modern thought nor in particular 


impose themselves 


the tasks which are incumbent up- 
on Christian thinkers. 

“You must indeed be present, in 
the forefront, wherever there are 
conflicts in the world of thought, at 
a time when the human intellect is 
attempting to face the problems of 
man and nature in the new dimen- 
sions in which they confront us 
from now onwards. Let your 
presence in this arena of thought be 
a testimony of firmness and pru- 
dence. ... In this way, Catholic stu- 
dents and intellectuals, in accord- 
ance with your vocation, you will 
take your share in the work of the 
Redemption, in the new world 
which is coming into existence.” 


[_ CLiuB Chaplains in 1968 
are going to have a more difficult 
time than ever unless we do some- 
thing now. To the young men in 
college, uncertain about the future, 
let us whisper St. Paul’s words to 
the Corinthians: “Consider your 
own vocation brethren . for the 
foolish things of the world has God 
chosen to confound the wise.” 
Stress the importance of scholar- 
ship, and their studies thereby will 
be a seminary course for their apos- 
tolate of tomorrow. Priests, teach- 
ers, parents—in fact any one with 
influence should spread this mes- 
sage: the Catholic Church in 
America needs special men for a 
divine vocation where as members 
of a college faculty, noted for their 
religion and scholarship, they will 
help tomorrow’s youth to keep the 
faith. Few vocations are more im- 


portant than this. For the salva- 


tion of souls as yet unborn depends 
on it. 








The Church and the New South 


by STEPHEN P. RYAN 


Q, Sunday, May dist, the daily press carried a story date-lined Newton 
Grove, N. C., which featured a series of unpleasant incidents resulting 
from the amalgamation of Negro and white congregations into a single 
Catholic parish. Pursuant to an order issued some weeks previously by 
Bishop Vineent S. Waters of Raleigh, in whose diocese the episode 
occurred, the Negro church had been closed and its parishioners ordered 
to begin Mass attendance at the white church (less than 100 yards distant 
on May 31st. 

True enough there was unpleasantness. Angry and frightened white 
Catholics in large numbers boycotted the services and went elsewhere to 
Mass. A group of whites, acting in extremely disorderly fashion, de- 
manded an audience with the Bishop and attempted to force their way 
into his presence. Many Negroes, too, fearful of possible consequences, 
stayed away from Mass in their “new” church. All this was duly played 
up in the press dispatches. 

The real story, however, was ignored in the presence of these spec- 
tacular developments. The real story centered about the writing of a 
new chapter in the history of the Church in the South. What really mat- 
tered was that a Catholic Bishop had amalgamated a Negro and white 
parish and thereby gave visible proof of the meaning of true Catholicism 














What really mattered was thal a 
new pattern of thinking was getting 
its baptism of fire. What really 
mattered that a New South, 
now slowly evolving from the preju- 
dices and traditions of the past, re- 
ceived visible and genuine evidence 
of the fact that the Church is ready 
lo take its part in the formation of 
this new order of things. 


Was 


= American South has been vari- 
ously deseribed by various people; 


it has been called “America’s num- 
ber one problem,” and “America’s 
number one opportunity.” Some 
think of it as a land overflowing 
with milk and honey, a land of lush 
vegetation and perpetual sunshine 
on which God has bestowed his 
choicest blessings; still others see 
it as a where ignorance, 
illiteracy, pellagra, and hookworm 
flourish in the most backward and 
primitive surroundings. To one 
man the South may symbolize the 
last stand of the old-fashioned vir- 
tues of courtesy, hospitality, and 


region 


chivalry; to another it may svymbo- 
lize racial hatreds and mob violence 

From the gracious ante-bellum 
plantation home to the wretched 
hovel where the Negro sharecropper 
ekes out a miserable existence, from 
the rich soil of the Mississippi Delta 
to the roaring blast furnaces of Bir- 
mingham it is a land of contrasts 
and paradoxes. And our various de- 
scriptions of the South are ali true, 
all paradoxically true it all de- 
pends on the point of view. If 
many observations of Southern life 
are not true today, they were vester- 
day; and today and yesterday are 
still nearly synonymous in_ the 
South. 

The South presents a real and 
present challenge to the Catholic 
Church in the United States; for, 
both percentage-wise and on_ the 
basis of actual numbers, it contains 
fewer Catholics than any other re- 
gion; and it is the area in which, to 
the present time, the Church has 
exerted the most negligible influ- 
ence. 
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The Catholie population of the 
South is concentrated in) pockets 
throughout the region: in the Vir 
ginia counties along the Potomac 
near Washington, in Charleston, in 
Savannah, in districts ot 
and in- the 
Ilse 
are few and far be- 
In the Diocese of Raleigh, 
for example, which embraces the 
entire state of North Carolina, there 
are just 28,000 Catholics in a total 
population in excess of 4,000,000, 

This out than 1 
of the people in the State, as com 
pared with the national average of 
17. Although the percentage of 
Catholies 


certain 
Kentucky, in Miami, 
southern half of 
where Catholics 


Louisiana. 


tween. 


works less 


runs 
North Carolina, we 
a pitiful minority in Missis 
Arkansas, South 


somewhat higher 
than in 
form 


sippl, 


still 


Georela, 


Carolina, and Tennessee 


r 
a Southern atmosphere, there- 


fore, is on the whole decidedly non- 
Catholic; in some districts, although 
this latter rapidly 
changing for the better, it may even 
anti-Catholic. To. the 

that Catholics are 
minority group in a relatively hos- 
tile environment added a 
number of specialized problems of 
1 peculiarly regional nature which 
render the task of the Church in the 
South particularly difficult. The 
racial situation, basie to any discus- 
sion of the South and its problems, 
often the Southern white 
Catholic following the traditions of 
the rather the 
teachings of the Church. 

To mention but one of the evils 
arising from this attitude, it is only 
necessary to point out the obvious 
effect it the 
Negro conversions. In 


condition IS 


be actively 
positive fact 


must he 


too finds 


community than 


has on problem of 


the field of 


labor - management the 


relations 
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Southern Catholic is again only too 
likely to adhere to the patterns of 
the region which are still predomi- 
nately antagonistic to 
labor. 

Southern educational facilities for 
our Catholie children lag far behind 
other regions; a shortage of teach- 
ers, both clerical and lay, and lim- 
ited funds have resulted in a lack 
of parochial schools throughout the 
South, a lack which is slowly being 
remedied. 


organized 


On the college level, it was diffi- 
cult, until the recent expansion of 
Belmont Abbey North 
Carolina from juntor-college status 
to that of a four-year degree-grant- 
ing school, to discover in traveling 
the Potomac to the Gulf of 
Mexico a single Catholic institution 
of higher learning. Southern Catho- 
heavily 
urban areas; 


College in 


Prom 


lics are concentrated in 
and the isolated rural 
Catholic presents another special- 
ized problem to the Church, with 
nothing quite comparable to it any- 
where else in the country. 


» 
Fs ALLY, and this is understand- 
able in the light of the fact that un- 
til reeent 
sion territory, there is the problem 
of developing lay leadership to fur- 
ther the Chureh’s labors. Up to the 
present time, Catholie leadership in 
the region has been largely clerical 


times the South was mis- 





Stephen P. Ryan, M.A., Ph.D., Head of 
the English Department at Xavier University 
in New Orleans. claims that a new chapter in 
the history of the Chureh in the South is 
presently being written, and holds that we 
have now areal chance to make the South the 
scene of the greatest experiment in democ- 
racy the world has witnessed in many years. 
Dr. Ryan is active on the Catholic Commit- 
tee of the South and is a member of the 
Executive Board of the New Orleans Com- 
mission on Human Rights. 
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We have named but a few of the 
most outstanding of the problems 
which face the Catholic South, but 
the magnitude of the task to be done 


must be self-evident. 


e was with the hope ef meeting 
and conquering these regional difli- 
culties that the Catholic Committee 
of the South was founded thirteen 
years ago. The idea for some sort 
of ageney which would co-ordinate 
the Church’s work in the South was 
first suggested, strangely enough, 
well above the Mason-Dixon Line, al 
a meeting of the N.C.W.C. in Cleve- 
land, in 1989, when a number of the 
priests present who were laboring in 
the South agreed that there was a 
vital need for some organization 
which would serve the needs of the 
Church in the area and equip a 
trained clergy and laity to meet the 
regional challenge, particularly in 
So C.C:S. 
was born, and its first meeting was 
held in 1940, in Atlanta, Ga. Certain 
principles were enunciated at that 
first meeting, and they still 
valid as indications of the aims and 
objectives of the Committee. 
Among the more important of 
these principles may well be the fol- 
lowing: (1) The promotion of bet- 
ter understanding between South- 
ern capital and labor according to 
the principles defined in the social 
encyclicals; (2) the 


the field of social justice. 


ure 


training of 
leaders, white and Negro, who will 
bring the foree of Christian teaching 
to Jabor and industry, through their 
respective organizations; (3) the de- 
velopment of specific programs for 
the vouth of the South so as to in- 
sure trained leadership for the fu- 
ture; (4) the development of a 
Christian understanding among 
Southerners, regardless of race and 
creed; (5) the fostering of social re- 
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forms favorable to Christian family 
life in the South. 


‘Tm organization of C.C.S. is com- 
paratively simple. The members of 
the Southern hierarchy who sub- 
scribe to the program of the Com- 
mittee serve as its Board of Gov- 
ernors with one of their number 
acting as Episcopal Chairman. The 
Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, Arch- 
bishop-Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta, 
who had been Episcopal Chairman 
for the past several years, recently 
resigned; and the present incum- 
bent is the Most Rev. John J. Rus- 
sell, Bishop of Charleston, S. C. 

The major financial support for 
the Committee also comes from the 
subscribing bishops who contribute 
iwcording to the number of Catho- 
lics in their respective dioceses. The 
active direction of the C.C.S., how- 
ever, is in the hands of the General 
Chairman, and the Executive Secre- 
tary (the latter is the only full-time, 
salaried employee). 

The three most recent General 
Chairmen have been: Rev. Vincent 
J. O'Connell, S.M., of New Orleans: 
Very Rev. Maurice Shean, C.O., of 
Rock Hill, S. C.; and the present 
holder of the post, elected this year, 
Rey. Louis Flaherty, Superintendent 
of Schools in the Diocese of Rich- 
mond, Va. Since the creation of the 
position four years ago, the office of 
Executive Seeretary has been ably 
filled by Mr. Philip Ogilvie, of Rock 
Hill. 


Tix field work of C.C.S. is carried 
on by six departments: “Industrial 


Relations,” “Race Relations,” “Ru- 
ral Life,” “Youth,” ‘“‘Edueation,” 
and “The Lay Apostolate.” The re- 
gional chairmen of each department 
appoint diocesan chairmen, so that 
the work filters through to the 
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diocesan level, then into the par- 
ishes, and finally to the individual 
Catholic. 

Although not officially a division 
of the Committee, the work of the 
“Outdoor Apostolate” in the South 
is actively associated with it, and 
holds annual meetings in conjune- 
tion with it. The “Outdoor Aposto- 
late,” of course, has reference to the 
pioneering labors of mission priests 
who with their trailer-chapels go 
into the highways and byways of 
the South bringing the teachings ot 
Christ and His Church into small 
towns and rural districts where 
Catholicism is still highly suspect 
und where the sight of a priest is 
frequently a genuine curtosily. 

The activity 
stituted departments of C.C.S. is 
well exemplified by the program of 
the “Race Relations” section, pres- 
ently headed by Mr. John J. Me- 
Cann of New Orleans. Mr. MeCann 
and his associates, have for exam- 
ple, helped to set up = interracial 
councils throughout the South; they 
have organized “get-out-the-vote” 
campaigns among Negroes to en- 


courage 


f the regularly con- 


greater interest in 
where few of the colored have ever 
gone ‘to the polls; they have pub 
lished and distributed material set- 
ting forth the Church’s position on 
racial prejudice and segregation; 
they have intervened in cases in- 
volving obvious injustices to Ne- 
vroes in the courts: and they have 
waged a persistent and consistent 
battle against the evils of 
wherever the Church in the 
was in any way involved. 


areas 


racism 
South 


oo “Industrial Relations” depart- 
ment 
making the principles of Catholic 
social justice known and practiced 
throughout the South 


has been equally active in 


It has been, 
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through its agencies, a real force in 
applying these principles to the 
solution of labor-management dis- 
putes; and its former General Chair- 
man Father Vincent O'Connell was 
in great 
whose 


demand as a mediator 
fairness and unquestioned 
knowledge of his job made him 
acceptable to labor and 
ment alike. 

Much of the work of this depart 
ment has been centered in the tex- 
tile areas of the Carolinas, where 
conditions far from ideal have long 
existed; in Birmingham with its 
great coal, iron, and steel produce 
tion; and in the great port and in- 
dustrial center which is New Or- 
leans. 

Recent activity of the department 
has aided in unionizing the agricul- 
tural workers in the strawberry- 
srowing district around Hammond, 
La., and those in the shallot-grow- 
ing areas near Breaux Bridge in the 
same State. Future plans involve 
organization of the workers on the 
Louisiana sugar plantations where 
a condition of near peonage exists 


Inanage- 


 —_—s entirely from the narrow 
provincialism which has only too 
often been mistaken for genuine 
regionalism the C.C.S. is most cer 
tainly doing its share in making the 
South realize its tremendous poten- 
tialities for good. Through its Sum- 
mer School, now held regularly at 
Loyola University in New Orleans, 
hundreds of Catholic teachers re- 
ceive training in meeting the prob- 
lems peculiar to the South and in 
answering and solving these prob- 
lems according to Catholic prin- 
ciples. 

A further educational project has 
also received active support, and 
that is the “Institute of Industrial 


Relations” conducted by Loyola. 
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Father Louis Twomey, the “Insti- 
tute’s” director, is one of the most 
active members of C.C.S. in New Or- 
leans, and many of his faculty are 
drawn from its ranks. 

Recently too the “Education” de- 
partment of C.C.S. has _ fostered 
throughout the eleven States of the 
South a new curriculum specially 
adapted to the needs and the condi- 
tions of the region. This new cur- 
riculum_ stresses an unprejudiced, 
total Christian approach to the 
South’s problems; and the hope is 
that it will prepare for the future 
adults so well grounded in Chris- 
tian principles that they will assume 
the responsibilities of leadership in 
the South. 


‘Tue biennial convention of the 
Catholic Committee of the South 
was held this year in Richmond, 
Va., April 21st-24th. The Committee 
has come a long way since its hesi- 
taunt beginnings thirteen years ago, 
as nearly 600 Southern Catholics: 
bishops, priests, nuns, brothers, lay- 
men, whites, and Negroes—a splen- 
did cross section of the Catholic 
South ——attended the Richmond 
meetings, where they heard South- 
ern leaders speak out on the region’s 
problems, and participated in the 
workshop sessions and discussions 
which made up the bulk of the pro- 
vram. 

The central theme of this year’s 
convention was, “The Family and 
the Faith,” and this theme was 
highlighted in almost every session. 
Everyone present recognized the 
fact that through the family, that 
basic unit of society, many of the 
social changes which will bring the 
“new South” into being will be- 
come realities. 

In their joint statement, the South- 
ern bishops recalled the crying need 
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for an intelligent lay apostolate in 
the South, as they emphasized the 
fact that, “C.C.S. was organized to 
recruit soldiers of Christ in the 
South,” with “the special task of re- 
affirming, that living according to 
the mind of Christ is some- 
thing that must be shown in every 
aspect of Southern life.” 

Their Excellencies continued with 
a plea for all Southern Catholics to 
join actively in bringing Southern 
life “into harmony with Christian 
principles and ideals.” The respon- 
sibility of the laity was still fur- 
ther stressed in the statement, when 
reference was made to the reform of 
secular society. This reform is not 
properly speaking the task of bish- 
ops or priests; “such tasks belong 
rightfully to the Lay Apostles who 
work in Industry, Agriculture, Edu- 
cation, and other activities.” 


A CONCRETE scheme for developing 
the lay leadership called for so ur- 
gently by the hierarchy was demon- 
strated at one of the Richmond ses- 
sions by members of one of the 


oor 


Think Groups” organized in the 
Diocese of Alexandria, La., by 
Father Joseph Gremillion, and 
Fathers Marvin and Roland Borde- 
lon. The “Think Group” technique 
involves the selection of relatively 
small groups of laymen who meet 
regularly to and analyze 
social problems in their communi- 
ties in the light of Catholie teach- 
ings. The hope is that these men 
will carry over into action the prin- 
ciples they have learned, and agreed 
upon to be consistent with the vir- 
tues of charity and justice. 

The technique involves the cre- 
ation of lay elites who will even- 
tually influence for good their 
communities, their parishes, their 
organizations, their friends, and 


discuss 
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their families—all in the direction 
of correct Catholic social thinking. 
The approach which is intensive 
rather than extensive in its opera- 
tions has not yet proved itself on a 
regional level, but has worked out 
extremely well in the local areas ot 
Louisiana where it has been tried 
It certainly presents interesting pos- 
sibilities for the future. 


_* panels, workshops, and dis 
CUSSLONS sponsored by the depart- 
ment of “Race Relations” at Rich- 
mond were, as might be expected, 
extremely well attended. Those 
who were present heard reasoned 
presentations of the problem from 
well-informed leaders of both races, 
from priests, nuns, and members of 
the laity 
conditions in the field of human re- 
lations much in 


these SESSIONS. 


A serious desire to better 


was evidence at 
Bishop Mulloy of Covington, Ky., 
called on Southern Catholics to 


work out techniques to 


combat 
racial injustices in their communi- 
ties. He spoke of the pride that the 
relations program oF €..6.5. 
should inspire in all Southern Cath- 
olies and of the deep impress it has 
already made on the South. 

The message of the bishops was 
also forthright and unequivocal in 
its presentation of this controversial 
issue. Here is what they had to 
say: “We sincerely hope that the 
day will come when the ideal of 
Christian Brotherhood will displace 
from our Southern scene all traces 
of the blight of racism. Let us 
Catholics, true to our convictions, 
set the pattern.” 

Since its foundation, the Catholic 
Committee of the South has ex- 
pressed its willingness to co-operate 
with any and all other groups and 
individuals working sincerely 

s 


race 


and 
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legitimately for the welfare of the 
South. Close liaison, for example, 
has been established with the South- 
ern Regional Council which has its 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., and is 
the outstanding non-sectarian or- 
vanization of liberal, 
Southerners. On many occasions 
joint programs have been planned 
and carried out by the two groups, 
and joint statements of policy are 
frequently issued. 

This yearat Richmond the award 
to an individual who through out- 
standing achievement has contrib- 
uted greatly to the welfare and 
progress of the South was bestowed 
by ¢. 6S. upon Dr. George Mitchell, 
Executive Director of the Southern 
Regional Council. Dr. Mitchell, in- 
cidentally, is an Episcopalian. 

Earlier C.C.S. awards have gone 
to: Dr. George Washington Carver; 
Bishop Francis C. Kelley, Bishop ol 
Oklahoma City; Mother Catherine 
Drexel, foundress of the Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament; Dr. Howard 
Odum of the University of North 
Carolina; Archbishop O'Hara of At- 
lanta-Savannah; and David Lilien- 
thal, former administrator of T.V.A. 


far - seeing 


# has been said again and again 


that the whole world is looking at 
the American South and at what 
happens there. We have a real 
chance to make it the scene of the 
greatest experiment in democracy 
the world has witnessed in many 
vears; and the Catholics of the 
South have a chance to be the lead- 
ers in that experiment. The Catho- 
lic Committee of the South is show- 
ing the way, calmly, fairly, and 
bravely. it deserves the active sup- 
port of every Catholic Southerner 
and the sympathetic understanding 
and prayers of all Catholics every- 
where. 





Does the Law 


by G. M. K 


No: infrequently the average in- 
dividual when reading of a deci- 
sion handed down by a court of law 
finds himself subject to a variety of 
emotions ranging from astonish- 
ment to disgust. To those who are 
not versed in legal principles many 
of on their 
face, to be in direct conflict with a 
layman’s conception of justice. 

In the light of the over-burdened 
dockets with which the courts are 
forced to contend from day to day 


these decisions seem, 


and the many restrictions which are 
placed upon them by procedural 
devices designed, it would seem on 
first glance, for the sole purpose of 
retarding the administration of jus- 
tice, it is indeed surprising that jus- 
tice is not miscarried more fre- 
quently. As a general rule, however, 
the do not err in_ their 
analyses of the cases which are pre- 
sented for Most deci- 
sions are reached only after exten- 
sive examination of the pros and 
cons at issue and are handed down 
with the firm conviction that the de- 
cision reached is the only just one. 


courts 


settlement. 


In a great many cases, however, 
the individual who brings suit fails 
to recover because his case, although 
sound morally, is not based upon 
there Is no 
legal doctrine existent which makes 


legal issues. Because 


Make Sense? 
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recovery possible in such cases, the 
law will not take upon itself the 
burden of deciding moral issues. 
Without the blessing of om- 
niscience, it is very often impossible 
for any human agency to render a 
decision in a moral dispute. Such 
decisions are left by the courts to a 
higher Lawmaker. 


this refusal to consider moral 
issues stem from lassitude and in- 
competence or is it rather a reflec- 
tion of sound common sense? An 
answer to that question may be 
found in an examination of certain 
principles of law to which the courts 
adhere with unfailing tenacity and 
the bases on which those principles 
are founded. 

Can the individual who sees a 
baby drowning in a_ gutter be 
charged with violation of his legal 
duty, if he fails to exert the mini- 
mum of effort involved in picking 
up the child? The law holds that 
he cannot. He owes no duty to the 
child and he may go upon his way 





G. M. Kendrigan, while studying law. was 
often amazed and sometimes amused by cer- 
tain decisions handed down by the courts. 
The accompanying article, written in non- 
technical language, points up some interest- 
ing and factual material about our system 
of law. 
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in the manner of the Levite with no 
fear that he will be charged with a 
sross violation of legal duty. 

To the average man such a prin- 
ciple is abhorrent, defying, as it 
does, all the codes of moral behavior 
which have been inculeated into the 
mores of his life. But the legal 
principle involved is not difficult to 
comprehend when it is considered 
that, if a man is foreed to act in a 
situation which is not of his mak- 
ing, his personal freedom may be 
placed in a position of serious jeop- 
ardy To hold that he 
compelled to exert 
tricate 


should be 
an etfort 
others from dangerous situ- 


to ex- 


ations created through no fault of 
his, would place upon him too great 
a burden. 

The law dictates that, if he owes 
no duty to the individual who is en- 
dangered he cannot be held respon- 
sible merely because he happened to 
be passing by when the dangerous 
situation materialized. Though few 
individuals would hesitate to lift the 
baby from the gutter, placing upon 
them a legal duty to act in such a 
situation would necessitate follow- 
ing the doctrine through to its logi- 
cal conclusion by compelling the in- 
dividual to come to the assistance 
of all unfortunates who find them- 
selves faced with a disaster that 
they are powerless to avert unaided. 


-_ were the law to hold that 
the haby rescued by the 
first passer-by to notice its plight, it 
should, to he further 
hold that the drowning man must 
he rescued by the first individual 
who hears his call for help. A de- 
that a man may 
watch another drown and make no 
effort to assist him although he has 
a rowboat at hand and would place 
himself in little or 


must he 
consistent, 
cision 


holding 


no danger by 
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rendering assistance, stems from an 
effort to preserve the personal free- 
dom of the individual and has its 
basis in the sound, if selfish, doc- 
trine that no man should be ex- 
pected to be his brother’s keeper to 
the extent of endangering his own 
life, even in the slightest degree, in 
order to save the life of his neigh- 
bor. 

In certain instances, it will be ob- 
vious that a minimum of effort and 
risk will be involved, but rather 
than become enmeshed in the intri- 
cacies of determining the extent of 
such risk and effort and evolving a 
rule whereby it will be possible to 
decide which, if any or all, of ten 
individuals who witness the disaster 
of another is to be held liable for 
failing to render assistance, the 
courts have almost unanimously 
held that the individual sustains no 
legal liability by ignoring the cries 
for assistance sent out by those in 
peril provided that he has in no way 
contributed to or caused that peril 


 —_— R legal principle which has 


caused astonishment to the 
layman is that which holds that if a 
pregnant woman ts injured and, as 
a result of that injury her child is 
disabled, the child) cannot, after 
birth, bring an action to recover 
damages for the injury he sustained 
igainst him who caused the injury 
to the mother. The theory behind 
such a doctrine is readily under- 
stood when it is remembered that 
proof of injury is essential to re- 
covery. It is difficult indeed to 
establish that the injury which the 
child has sustained 
sult of the 
mother was 
birth. 

To put it in its simplest terms, if 
a child is born blind what medical 


some 


direct re- 
which 


before 


is a 
accident in 
involved 


his 
his 
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expert could state unequivocally 
that the child’s sight would have 
been unimpaired had his mother not 
sustained an injury before his birth. 
This is a harsh rule indeed, but it is 
obvious that it has its roots in the 
soil of strict adherence to the prin- 
ciple that a man cannot be held re- 
sponsible for that which may o1 
may not be his fault. 


Ties there are the mental anguish 
cases Wherein the law holds, again 
ulmost unanimously, that if an in- 
dividual is responsible for the men- 
tal suffering of another he cannot 
be prosecuted unless he deliberately 
intended to inflict such suffering 
and thereby cause the individual 
upon whom such suffering is in- 
flicted to become ill. 

One decision has been handed 
down which, while it severely repri- 
manded a man who used foul lan- 
guage to a telephone operator, stated 
that he could not be held legally re- 
sponsible on the theory that he did 
not know and could not be expected 
to know that she was an individual 
of nervous temperament and would 
become ill from the verbal abuse he 
inflicted upon her. 


:, a mother sees a heavy truck 
bearing down upon her child and 


watches while the child’s life is 
snulfed out, it is entirely possible 
that will undergo a nervous 
breakdown as a result of watching 
such a scene. Can she recover for 
the medical expenses incurred in 
the course of her illness? Although 
the doctrine that holds that she can- 
not seems cruel and lacking in jus- 


she 
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tice, its realistic approach to a difli- 
cult problem can readily be seen 
when the reasoning behind it is ex- 
amined. 

If a mother is to be allowed to 
recover under such circumstances, 
should not a father also be allowed 
the same privilege? And what of a 
child witnessing a disaster in which 
its parents are the central figures? 
Is he to be denied recovery? And if 
all of these individuals are to be in- 
cluded within the circle which is 
allowed recovery why should other 
relatives or even very close friends 
who sustain considerable shock 
when obliged to witness a disaster 
in which their intimates are in- 
volved be excluded? Where then ts 
the line to end? 

The courts are reluctant to alford 
recovery to mothers under these cir- 
cumstances, not because it does not 
recognize the moral right of the 
mother, but rather because such a 
procedure will very likely open up 
an entire new field of litigation 
wherein it will be well-nigh impos- 
sible to distinguish the 
moral and the 
parties. 


between 


legal rights of 


Te law has undergone an evolu- 
tionary process, developing new and 
better methods of litigation, diseard- 
ing what has become useless, adopt- 
ing what will effect improvement 
and striving to arrive at justice, not 
through the media of arbitrary de- 
cisions dictated by one individual, 
but rather through the process of 
evaluation which determines what 
rules will best achieve the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 





The Brothers 


by GLADYS KNIGHT 


A SLENDER, dark young man who 
did not talk much but was heard re- 
spectfully, Venturo Zubia, whose 
had the Rio 
Grande from Mexico into this coun- 


ancestors crossed 
try two generations before, was as- 
sistant district attorney. 

In this border city, a Spanish- 
\inerican was needed in the district 
attorney’s office. To the often be- 
wildered people whose 
backgrounds and instincts were dif- 
ferent, men like Venturo Zubia 
formed the link between the two 
nationalities. His hand, taken trust- 
ingly by both peoples, was not only 
the hand of the law but of a friend. 

He held a lawyer's degree; he was 
intelligent, tactful, and inspired 
confidence by his quiet sureness. 
He had a bright future and many 
friends. He should 
happy. 

But he 
anxiety. 


Mexican 


have been 


often wore a look of 
People whispered, “Fam- 
ily troubles. He has brothers. They 
do not amount to much.” 

Nobody had met these brothers. 
Venturo Zubia had been born in a 
small adobe house of a laborer 
father and a_ pretty, ignorant 
mother. He had always been am- 
bitious, working from early child- 
hood, shining shoes, delivering pa- 


pers. He got his education through 


his own ellorts and the grace of God 
His brothers had not tried to raise 
their standing in the community. 
Stocky, hard-faced Marte, “named 
for Mars, the god of war,” he liked 
to boast, and wiry, big-eyed Por- 
firio——“Poppy”—shuttled between 
the American city and Mexico, and 
had only occasional contact 
their brother. 

Marte and stubborn 
Poppy was volatile, undependable. 
Venturo’s life was apart from theirs. 


with 


was stolid 


But he had gone to see Poppy when 
his wife gave birth to a son. Poppy 
held open house, boasting of his 
son, treating everyone who came to 
wine and fruit. He laughed at his 
brother. “Venturo is the 
law now,” he told Ysela, his wife. 
“We must be careful. 
afraid of him!” 

He and Ysela laughed. But Ven- 
turo did not laugh. Marte and 
Poppy were still of his blood. 

At the christening party Poppy 
indulged indiscreetly, and began to 
babble foolishly, Marte nudged 
him, muttering, “Great parrot, you 
will choke yourself with your own 
tongue some day.” 

That two months 
Ramon, the baby, must be growing 
fast, and Venturo’s serious lips 
curved as he remembered the tiny, 


serious 


Iam almost 


Was 


ago. 





squirming bundle. And 
Ysela—herself only a child. 
turo hoped Poppy would be 
to her. 


pretty 
Ven- 


sood 


6 

Ls going to let you handle that 
juvenile gang stabbing on South 
Ochoa Street.” Chaney, the district 
attorney, had come into Venturo’s 
office. 

“The boy who was knifed may 
die,” Venturo commented. “His at- 
tackers should be punished.” 

Venturo was thinking of Poppy. 
Poppy had belonged to a juvenile 
gang. Venturo hoped Poppy would 
behave, now that 
and a father. 

And Marte, so much older — he 
had always had an influence on 
Poppy, and not a good one. 

The telephone rang in the district 
attorney's oflice. He went to answer 
it. Then he ealled to 
“Turn on the radio 
band.” 


The 


he was nineteen 


Venturo, 


police wave- 


staceato tones came out, 


“Bank across the river in Mexico 
justheld up. Nearly a million pesos 
taken. Bandits masked. 
The voice droned on. 
“Two men no, 
knows anything. ( 
there, Zubia. ‘This is the biggest 
robbery we have ever had on this 
part of the border.” The district 
attorney gave rapid instructions to 
his other assistant. Then he took 
his hat and went out. Venturo 
stood with lips pursed. He slipped 
into his overcoat, and left also. 


No clues.”’ 


four —- nobody 
Better g 


§ » OVeT 


H.; ear rolled over the interna- 
tional bridge into excitement and 
confusion. The guards and cus- 
toms men at the bridge told Ven- 
turo, “It was a planned matter. 
Worked out to every last detail. 
The bandits weren’t amateurs.” 
The small Mexican town seethed 
with the news. The Mexican chief 
of police was at the bank, with de- 
tectives and bank officials. The offi- 
cials laughed and chatted to give the 
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public the impression that, in spite 
of the huge haul, their bank was 
still 

The crowd pressed around. Mexi- 


solvent. 


cans take any excuse for a gathering 


and entertainment. Venturo went 


inside the bank. 
explaining that 


The cashier was 
when he arrived 
that morning, some men followed 
him inside. They drew guns and 
ordered him to open the vault. But 
this opened automatically at nine 
o'clock. “So there I stood, looking 
into the the auto- 
matics, my heart going thumpety, 
thump, thump! | thought that fit- 
teen minutes would never be ove1 


big barrels of 


As the other employees came in, the 
men held guns on them. One by 
ORE. « » rie 

When the vault opened the ban- 
dits pushed inside and took every 
thing they could. They made the 
employees get inside the vault. It 
remained open, but they threatened 
to shoot anyone who put even his 
nose outside the vault And 
then they departed, con- 
sternation and uproar. 

A man picked up an object from 
the floor. It was a large 
slits cut in it. 


door. 
leaving 


sock with 
He drew it over his 
face. The others roared with laugh- 
ter. 

‘Mi, look at the bandit! One of 
the fellows dropped this h mme-made 
went off in such a 


hood when he 


hurry.” 


_ ro hurriedly pulled off the 
weird makeshift disguise from the 
joker. 
on this,” he 


“You may find fingerprints 
Then suddenly 
over it. He 
had seen this sock before 

That day of the christening of 
Poppy's son Large Marte, with 
feet the usual 
small - footed Dark 


said. 


his fingers clenched 


the size of 


Mexican 


twice 
red 
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socks-——Marte loved red. They had 
had clocks up the sides. The clocks 
had been picked out, but 
threads remained. 

Venturo felt tight inside. It could 
not be possible that Marte and 
Poppy were the bandits. ... Yet it 
was possible. He struggled for 
breath. He felt like a man being 
hanged. 

A Mexican detective took the sock 
from his hands. “We will have to 
look for a man with a big foot,” he 
remarked, grinning. 


some 


V, NTURO did not return to his of- 
fice. He had not eaten since morn- 
ing, but the thought of food had 
been wiped from his mind. No use 
to see Marte; but if Venturo could 
catch Poppy away from Marte. . . 

He would go out to Poppy’s house. 

Then he paused. Perhaps detec- 
tives already suspected the Zubia 
brothers. They might be watching 
Venturo and would follow him. 
Supposing the sock had fingerprints 
on it; supposing the tire track out- 
side the bank coincided with that of 
Poppy's car? Supposing the Zubias 
were arrested? Would anyone con- 
nect him with them? What a mor- 
sel for the publie to roll on its 
tongue that the bandits who 
pulled the bank robbery were the 
brothers of Venturo Zubia of the 
district attorney’s office! 

Venturo drove out of the Mexican 
town, watching to see if he were 
followed. The farms on either side 
of the dusty road were winter- 





The strange conflict 
cosm 


civil war in micro- 
that at times divides members of the 
same family is vividly portrayed in Gladys 
Knight’s tale of “The Brothers.” A native 
of Louisiana. Mrs. Knight now lives in El 
Paso. Texas. She is the 
novels and is a frequent 


author of two 


contributor to 
various magazines, 
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stripped. A cold wind was blowing. 
He turned into a crossroad. And his 
eyes, trained to see any clue, caught 
the small article in the crossroad. 
He looked cautiously about. A truck 
passed on the main road. Venturo 
gave a sigh of relief. It not 
police on his trail. 

He got out and picked up the ob- 
ject with the tips of his fingers. It 
was a package of bank notes, with 
a gummed label around it. Through 
the dust and grime could be seen 
the words: “Banco de Libertad.” 


Was 


| ND Venturo’s ears was falling, 
brick by brick, the house of respect, 
honor and suecess that he had so 
painfully built up for himself. 

Why had he taken up law? 

He had loved the law; its 
trigues and intricacies. He 
justice, too. 

He remembered Father Rubio 
saving to his mother long ago, “Ven- 
turo, he is a good boy. But that 
Marte--and Poppy—-they will make 
you weep some day.” 

Today Mamacita would have 
wept tears of blood. Mamacita was 
not bright, but she was good. She 
made the boys go to Mass, even 
though she could not control them 
otherwise. 

What was Venturo to do? He 
was an official of the law, sworn to 
uphold justice and right. He could 
turn in his brothers as robbers. Or 
he could warn them and help them 
escape. Or he could go back to the 
American city and let the police fer- 
ret out the truth themselves if 
they could. They would eventually 
connect him with Marte and Poppy. 
They might think he was associated 
with his brothers in the robbery. 
He felt as if a great hand had hold 
of his heart, pulling it this way and 
that. 


in- 
loved 


He put the package of banknotes 
in his pocket and got into his car 
again. About a mile further along 
the main road, he parked the car in 
a clump of shrubbery. Then he 
walked the distance back, cutting 
across fields, his neatly polished 
shoes acquiring scratches from the 
stubbled earth. 


Paere’s white - stueccoed, blue- 
roofed house stood peaceful in the 
chill afternoon. A charm string of 
brightly - painted gourds hung on 
the porch. It all 
and normal. 

Poppy opened the door. <A swift 
look of suspicion came over his 
face. “Ha, my highbrow brother. 
What are you doing here today?” 

Inside the dim hall, Venturo took 
the package of banknotes out of his 
pocket. 

Poppy gave a jerk, quickly con- 
trolled. “Ah, money! You wish to 
give it to me,” with an attempt at 
jocosity. 


looked innocent 


“This was dropped by someone in 
a hurry to get home after the bank 
robbery in Libertad this morning.” 

“Bank robbery? T had not heard 
of it.” 


“T found this package a few yards 
from your door.” 
Poppy’s eyes were suddenly hard. 


“What is this, brother?” with a 
malicious accent on the last word. 
“You took part in that robbery?” 

“You talk nonsense.” 

“And Marte also?” 

“You fool, coming here! 
lice may have followed you! 
vou intend to turn me in?” 

“Poppy, I beg you, on our moth- 
er’s memory—” 

“Traitor!” spat out Poppy, and 
Venturo found himself facing a gun. 
“You think I would not kill my own 
brother?” 


The po- 
Or do 
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“Poppy, give me the money. I 
will return it, and no one will ever 
know who took it.” 

“Are you crazy?” Poppy sneered 
A SOUND behind made Venturo 
turn. Marte had the hall 
on soft-soled feet. 

“Marte, it is you who are respon- 
You influenced your 
brother!” Venturo 


entered 


sible for this 
young said 
orily. 

Marte’s stolid face did not change. 
“T have killed a 


he said. now 


an- 


never 
“But 
Venturo’s heart was pounding so 
that he could hear it He said, 
“Poppy, will you do this to your 
brother?” 
Poppy hesitated. 


man—vyet,” 


Poppy jg 


Marte said, “Tt 
matter who does it.” 
Poppy burst out, “You must be 
crazy, Venturo, to come here Are 
vou not afraid?” 
Venturo did not answet 
did not move from Poppy’s. 


does not 


His eves 
His 
hand moved slowly toward Poppy's 
hand that held the gun. 

Poppy made a sudden shift. 
quick ears had caught 
“Cars come,” he said. 

Marte put his eve to 
the door. “Police,” he said tersely 
He turned to Venturo. “You brought 
them?” 


His 


sounds 


the glass of 


“There were fingerprints on your 
sock, and they traced Poppy's tire 
tracks. I came here to try and get 
you to turn over the money 

“You 


said. 


will die with us,” Marte 


A vorcE shouted from. outside, 
“The 
out with your hands up!” 

A shot Marte answered. In 
the nightmare of shooting that fol- 
lowed, Venturo left the hall. While 
his brothers were shooting through 


house is 


surrounded! Come 


from 
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the windows at the officers, he 
went hurriedly through the house, 
searching for what he knew must be 
hidden there. There was no sign 
of Ysela or the baby. 

“Ah!” he cried finally. The stolen 
money was in a small chest under 
a bed in a back room. 

He tugged the chest to the back 
door. As he opened it, the crack of 
a rifle greeted him. He pushed the 
chest out through the door and 
dodged back into the house. A sud- 
den lull in the shooting and a shout 
that the officers had_per- 
ceived the chest and picked it up. 

If they had recognized him in that 
brief instant, Venturo was ruined. 


’ 
showed 


He began to choke. The police 
had thrown tear gas bombs into the 
house. Through blurred eyes he 
saw Marte and Poppy running out 
into the shooting as they 
Then he saw them drop 
them. A large spot ap 
under Marte’s 


open, 
went. 
both of 
peared 
spread. 

Poppy lay quiet, too, and very 
limp. 


head, and 


Te N Venturo saw another terribl 
sight. Ysela, holding the screaming 
Ramon in her arms, ran out of the 
But the officers did not try 
to shoot her. They surrounded her 
and Venture could hear her sobbing 
above the baby’s terrified screams. 
Poppy raise his head. 
His onee bright eves were blank. He 
“Just Marte 
there’s no one else in 
Then he died. 

Poppy had something good in 
him. Poppy, with his last breath, 
had saved Venturo. 


garage. 


He saw 


gasped, and 


the 


me 
house.” 


A. rER the police had left, Venturo 
came out of the basement where he 


had gone to escape the tear gas, and 
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to hide. He made his way over the 
stubbled fields to his car. There 
were no marks of any car stopping 
near it. It had not been perceived. 
Venturo started for home, crossing 
over the valley bridge to avoid the 
main international bridge. His eyes 
burned; his sight was blurred. His 
lungs ached from the gas. 

It was nearing closing time when 
he reached the district attorney’s 
office. Venturo sat down at his 
desk, writing slowly and deliber- 
ately. Then he went into Chaney’s 
office and put an envelope on the 
desk. “My resignation,” he said. 

The district attorney stared, not 
understanding. 

“They were my brothers,” 
turo said tersely. 


Ven- 


Chaney's face expressed 
“Zubia-- yes—I 
of their end. | 
Zubia.” 

Venturo turned to the door. 


shock. 
I just heard 
I’m terribly 


sce. 


sorry, 


“Zubia!” The sharp tone halted 
him. “See, Zubia—’ the district 
attorney tore the note into shreds 
and threw it into the waste basket. 
“Nothing that’s happened will affect 
your position or what we think 
about you and expect from you. 
And that goes for everyone in this 
office—in the whole city hall.” 

Venturo’s throat had swollen so 
that words could not form. He tried 
to speak, but only bubbles of bro- 
ken sound came out. The _ tears 
streamed uncontrollably from his 
eyes. He hurried from the room. 

Tomorrow he would 
adopt Ramon, his nephew. 


arrange to 
“T must 
make a good career for myself so 


as to make a good career for him,” 
Venturo thought. And the image of 
the bloody Marte and the limp 
Poppy lying where they had been 
shot down in the road was_ sud- 
denly replaced by the smiling, trust- 
ing face of a brown-eyed, tiny boy. 





The World of Gustave Thibon 


by BORISZ DE 


_—_ made his appearance in the 
intellectual twilight atmosphere of 
the nineteen-thirties, before the sec- 
ond World War, when the few re- 
Inaining and 
concepts inherited from the orderly 
nineteenth century were slowly dy- 


European traditions 


ing. “They are clinging to dying 
forms because they have lost conti- 
dence in life,” he writes in Le pain 
jour. As the young 
the Ardeche in 
publish many 
listened in amazement to his words 


de chaque 
French 
Vivarais besan to 


farmer of 


In a sunset time of civilization, thes 
had the purity and force of dawn 
In 1931, when his first article on 
Freud appeared in La’ Revue 
Thomiste, Thibon was twenty-eight 
vears old, had no high-school di 
ploma and was toiling hard at the 
ancestral 
beautiful 
Valley. 
ant. 


soil of his grandfather's 
little the Rhone 


He was an unknown peas 


farm in 


gut, four years ago Montgom- 
ery Belgion devoted the whole front 
page of the London Times Literary 
Supplement and another whole page 
inside to a study of the philosophi- 
cal ideas and the sociological diag- 
this former farm hand 
Even before this grande entrée into 


noses of 


the English-speaking world, by his 
first ten books and by numerous 


articles Thibon electrified many 


BALLA 


circles among the continental elite 
by his originality, his soundness 
and his true greatness as a Catholic 
thinker. Many American readers 
know him as the discoverer of 
Weil; it was Thibon 
vave Shelter to that Pasealian genius 
and saintly aseetic girl during the 
German persecution of the Jews in 
France, and by collecting and edit- 
ing her writings after her death, he 
disclosed her greatness to the world 


Simone who 


1 HO is Thibon, what is his con 
tribution? The thread ot 
tral idea runs through his writings 
and determines his position both as 


one cen 


a moral philosopher and as a socio- 
Thibon’s for 
cited, “It is 


logical diagnostician. 
mula, so often 
enough for each man to have a 
place; what matters is that 
should be in his right place” 
nostics) must be 
twofold) meaning 
the 


nol 


each 
( Diag- 
understood in its 
and application: 
and the 


ontological social 





Borisz de Balla, Ph.D., Profes- 


sor at Le Moyne College, Syracuse, where 


Associate 


he teaches the history of European eciviliza- 
tion, is a close personal friend of Gustave 
Thibon and here interprets this great French 
Catholic thinker to the American reader. Dr. 
de Balla’s previous article, “The Marxist In- 
fluence in Catholic France.” in our March 
issue, raised much discussion, pro and con. 
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Man's present sense of being lost in 
a cold scientific and meaningless 
universe and his sense of being lost 
in an up-rooted imass-society have 
one and the same cause: he has 
been removed from his right place 
in the orderly hierarchy of exist- 
ence in which all created things, 
from the basest inorganic matler up 
to the highest angelic choir, concur 
in obedience to their Maker, God. 
The more mankind deviates from 
that hierarchy of existence, in the 
spiritual and in the temporal, the 
stronger the punishment of history 
occurs. We can measure that truth 
by the present state of the world. 
Humanity, Thibon 


everywhere the spectacle of a mon- 


suvs, shows 
ele- 
ments made to complement: each 
other in harmony. 


strous”§ dissociation between 
A deep psycho- 
pathie division is now here between 
the individual and society— the past 
and the present, the profane and the 
sacred, the quantity and the quality, 
between all the elements of life, so- 
clety and thought. They do not 
complete each other, says Thibon, 
“The 
world is not broken; it is pulver- 
ized.” } 


they become enemies now. 


, 
Waar Gabriel Mareel, Thibon’s 
close friend, said of Max Pieard, “If 
by the term philosopher we mean a 
professor of Philosophy, Picard is 
not one,” can also be applied to 
Thibon. Marcel admires in Thibon 
the unity of many powerful diver- 
vent qualities, some of which seem 
to be of contradictory character: he 
has at the same time the great capa- 
city for both observing and analyz- 
ing immediate experience and for 
speculation of the most abstract 
sort. 

The dichotomy of his mind—his 
perception of the immense mystery 
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of a single invisible reality behind 
all phenomena and the down-to- 
earth common sense wilh which he 
penetrates the realities of human 
society remind little of the 
wonderful balance of mind of 
Teresa of Avila; the solid calm hu- 
mor of Thibon is a manifestation of 
that balance. 

When he says that God did not 
die for an abstract notion of a vague 
humanity but for each man in par- 
ticular,’ then Thibon that 
good sense which some progressive 
Christians 


mea 


shows 
are ready to forget. 
Thibon has effectively exposed and 
denounced those secularistic social 
“self-fultill- 
ment,” “self-realization,” and forget 
the principle of — self-abnegation, 
They are leading men, not to self- 
fulfillment, but in the opposite di- 
rection —-to the loss of human iden- 
litv. Under their influenee, with all 
their talk about humanity and hu- 
manisim, the world is now becoming 


engineers who preach 


more and more dehumanized. 


Ba a comparative analysis of 
Nietzsche and St. John of the Cross 


he wrote: “Nietzsche threw away 
everything to become just himself. 
John of the Cross did the same to 
become God, that is, united with 
God.” And) again: “Nietzsche's 
spirit did not serve to mirror the 
universe; the universe had to be- 
come a mirror of Nietzsche's spirit.” 
I think Thibon means to indicate 
here that modern man is now living 
the cosmic lie of self-contemplation. 
The distorted perspective caused by 
this freakish position leads a man 
to substitute the shrinking process 
of “becoming himself,” in the place 
of his innate drive for transcending 
greatness. We are witnessing now, 
that instead of moving toward infi- 
nite self-realization in God, toward 
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the “Pods 
ists are wasting 
“Nada.” It was 
the real 
toward 


.’ the non-theistie human- 
into the 
alienation 
meaning of 


auwas 
toward 
from things 
and actual insanity in 
Nietzsche’s case: it is toward a 
meaningless existence by those who 
are following him. 

Thibon himself speaks with clar- 
itv to modern man desperately 
his 


life, to those who, as Robert Roche- 


searching for the meaning of 
fort saws of Kafka: “have not vel 
seen detinitive proof that the world 
is irremediably cold and heaven in- 
For 
peats again and again that the mor- 


finitely empty.” 4 them he re- 


hid teeling of the meaninglessness 


of existence is caused by an igno- 


rance of man’s “right place” in the 


ontological order of things. 


= grew to his present stature 
as a Catholic thinker under condi- 
tions very different 
French 


from those ol 


other intellectuals. This 


son of a peasant vine-grower—his 
figure is massive and tall as one of 
the oaks there on his windswept 
farm in St. Mareel dArdeche 

never cut his organic ties with the 
warm meridional soil of his native 
Ardeche, even after he became fa- 
mous. He the farm hand ot 
the family up until his thirties, 
working hard all the days of the 
vear, but his e€enings were passed 


Was 


in long silent readings of the best 
which thoughl 
produced. 
Thibon, who 
Latin, Plato in 
German, 


hooks human 


has 


Seneca in 
Holderin in 
Cervantes in 


reads 
Greek, 
Spanish, 
University. <A 
Goethian daimon, urging the farmer 


never went to a 
bov higher and ever higher on the 
avadventurous path= of 
thought, later made 

libraries First 


human 
devour 
he passed 


him 
whole 
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through a Nietzschean period, then 
he rediscovered the infinite horizons 
of the faith after readings in Paseal 
and St. Thomas and only after a 
great personal crisis. He was nur- 
tured and guided in a Thomistic 
direction by his friendship with 
Maritain, the successful fisherman 
of brilliant minds in contemporary 
France. 

He developed a great interest in 
Thibon searched 
out the secret mechanism of human 
personality and mind, 
friend of the great German psyehia- 
trist Hans Prinzhorn, studied 
Scheler, Jaspers and Klages. In a 
series of brilliant studies written in 
the Thirties,® Thibon faced the chal- 
lenge of contemporary thought by 
analyzing its great representatives 
Ata later date, he began to search 
into the mechanies of human so- 
ciety, looking for the metaphystea! 
roots of man as an ens soctale and 
the laws which govern the function- 
ing of the community (Diagnosfics, 
Retour au reel), 


Characterology. 


became a 


 —_— and after the Second 


World War, 


fained as a 


which he 
diagnostician 


the fame 
social 
reached even 
when he 


greater proportions 
revealed his sublime 
thoughts on God and suffering, on 
death and love. His aphorisms and 
these were 
widely read and much admired in 
works with poetic ring and mystic 
depth as L’échelle de Jacob, Le 
pain de chaque jour and Ce que 
Dieu a uni.6 Many of the growing 
generation of the European Chris- 
tian elite became well-armed 
Thibonian thought. These groups 
are now, in most respects, the direct 
opposite of the followers of Edouard 
Mounier. Both Thibon and Mounie1 
want to inearnate 


paradoxes on topics 


with 


Christianity in 
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contemporary secular sociely and 
both are decisive influences in Chris- 
tian social thinking in France; but 
they differ radically in their diag- 
nosis, objectives and methods. 
Mounier believes in revolution and 
that, in order to save men, we must 
above all change institutions and 
the structure of society: Thibon be- 
lieves that first we must change, or 
convert, man and that only the con- 
verted man is able to create a right 
institution. 

Today, Thibon returns 
from his lecture tours in Paris, Lon- 
don, Spain, Brussels, etc., to his 
farm: into the silent empire of the 
old stone-oaks, cypresses and olive 
trees. Here the vine has force and 
the air is clear. The opposite of 
a frustrated intellectual with his 
obligatory enthusiasm for every- 
thing that manifests a horror vitae; 
the opposite of those engagés who 
are engaged only in endless talks in 
the Deux Magots—Thibon avoids 
the sophisticated and  up-rooted 
sidewalk café empires around St. 
Germain de Prés and the like. He 
remains a peasant of Ardéche, wise 
and solid, representing something 
called by Péguy le Francais qui est 
la France. 

He is inclined to avoid the lime- 
light, publicity and other external 
tokens of fame. Down in St. Marcel 
d’Ardéche I asked him to show me 
clippings of reviews and criticisms 
of his works: we searched his 
drawers for a long time and found 
almost nothing. The fame which 
he does prize dearly is the love and 
admiration which he receives from 
his fellow farmers for miles around 
the country: he goes among them 
dressed like themselves, speaks 
their own language and even the 
language of their ancestors, old 
Provencal. Thibon has a personal 


always 


THIBON os) 
dislike, verging on impatience, of all 
the trappings of respectability; be- 
ing somewhat like Ernst Junger’s 
Waldganger, he jettisons the bal- 
lasts of vanity and things of “the 
lower order.” He stays simple and 
free. 


En all his social diagnoses, from the 
Retour au réel to his study on 
“Christianity and Liberty,” Thibon 
is concerned with the current proc- 
ess of enslavement of the human 
person and the depersonalization of 
the individual in our technological 
society. This process is going on 
and spreading dangerously today, 
even in the so-called free world, in 
a silent and subtie way. Bit by bit, 
it is swallowing up the human per- 
son, robbing him of his inner great- 
ness and trying 
into a smoothly functioning 
hive system. He runs here and 
there, commutes and flies, “he only 
moves, he does not grow.” 7 
Man is choosing less and 
says Thibon; an anonymous 


him 
bee- 


to integrate 


less, 
cen- 
tral authority is making more and 
more choices for him, in an indirect 
and unseen way for the most part. 
The era of the “social engineers,” 
the big organizers and technocrats 
has dawned. Conditioning has be- 
gun in the secularistie public 
schools, a matrix for the develop- 
ment of the monolithic society. The 
individual’s taste, his opinions, his 
way of life, his world 


view are 


molded by a powerful propaganda 


machine, state-owned or capital- 
owned, it doesn’t matter: it pours 
constantly through his eyes and 
ears ideas of conformism, mass- 
taste, mediocrity and vulgar mate- 
rialism. In Thibon’s opinion, even 
the human body is being framed 
and molded, and private life is con- 
trolled more and 


more: forcible 
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vaccinations, passports, identity 
ecards, ration cards, military dratl 
laws, laws of obligatory physical 
employment ex- 


tended to all men and women alike, 


education and 
the spreading acceptance of the idea 


of coereive population transters 
accepled by the democratic powers 
at the time of Potsdam) all of these 
are only some features of the begin 
ning of the age of Organized Hu- 
manity. The first steps toward a 
conditioned monolithte society are 
now everywhere in stalu ascendendt 

It is the 


Shall have to 


Thibon., we 
pay for the 
the material 
La condition proletarienne, that ts, 
the 
submission to a controlling power, 
this 


beeoins 


price, Savs 
high 
achievement on level, 


absence of choice and foreed 


from cradle to erave, 


“prole- 
tarian condition” to be 
the individual 
and the mark of every class. Thibon 
says that political liberty is in a 
shrunken state, too. We are less and 
less able to choose between one man 
and another, between human per- 
sons to whom we give our personal 


how 


condition of every 


trust and whose honesty and _ per- 
sonal qualities we know. The usual 
choice allowed to us is between ab- 
stract programs issued by mono- 
lithic parties which are asking of us 
a partisanlike attitude and are de- 
manding disciplined enrollment in- 
to the ranks. 


A SIGNIFICANT phenomenon of the 
depersonalization process is the in- 
creasing indifference of man toward 


liberty. It manifests itself by the 
fear of every responsibility and risk. 
It manifests itself in the readiness 
to trade in his free choice and his 
independence for small bits of 
“security.” 

Thibon criticizes severely that 
kind of democracy which fosters the 
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development of 
nlass 


monolithic 
therefore 


great 

societies. He is 
sometimes labeled a rightist, and 
more often a conservative. (Lt is eas- 
ier to find a label nowadays than to 
find truth; it takes less brains too 

Left and Right, says Thibon, are 
only to be reconeiled in the upper 
reaches ol thought, and 
the more we depart trom it the more 
we shall be divided into hate cate- 
qgortes., 


Christian 


But if clinging to unchang- 
ing principles derived from 
tlual reality conservatism, 
his belief in a 


il Spir- 
Means 
and it hierarchical 
order is conservatism, then Thibon 
surely is a conservative.* 

But he is not a laudator lemporis 
ach. “Tam not trying to resurreet 
the dead. | want to the 
living.’ *® He knows that the social 
revolution is a reaction to the real 
injustices of the past. Men of the 
Left, he says, often hide envy and 
other low instincts under the cloak 
of an ideal of justice and progress. 
Men of the Right often suppose that 
they incarnate the values of order 
and stability when they are but the 
advocates or the beneficiaries of a 
system of exploitation. The aecu- 
sutions, writes Thibon in his Diag- 
nostics, coming from the Left, have 
been too often justified and “who 
would dare to deny the black exploi- 
tation of man by man which is going 
on under the veil of respectable 
Christianitv.”) The restoration of 
Western society to health is” the 
work of each individual, Thibon 
says, and nothing of this can be done 
by an Act of Parliament. The sick- 
ness of the community lies above all 
in ourselves. Thibon does not he- 
lieve in a continual, even hysterical 
change of existing orders without 
the most necessary change, the con- 
version of man himself. As we em- 
phasized before: the forgetfulness 


presel Ve 
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of one’s right place in the order ot 
creation destroys the individual per- 
son but it causes immediately after 
a catastrophic shift, a tectonic 
change, in the order of human so- 
ciety too. “The first effect of the 
discard of the transcendant is the 
ruin of the temporal |order].” !° 


—_ advocates a société aerée, 
a move away from the huge agglom- 
erations of industry and population 
and the abolishment of the insane 
worship of the number. He does not 
advocate the return to rural life, 
at least not everyone’s return,—we 
are living in an industrial age and 
we have to accept this fact. 

But we have to return fo those 
basic laws which are the cause of 
the soundness of the rural life. 
What is necessary is the creation of 
a social order, Thibon writes, an or- 
der in which everybody feels him- 
self vitally integrated with his occu- 
pation and his surroundings, in the 
way in which the farmer feels inte- 
grated with his work and with Na- 
ture. Thibon seeks man’s integra- 
tion into small, vital groups; he 
advocates, first, a very strong fam- 
ilv, then a functioning local commu- 
nity; then the fellowship of those 
who participate in a common un- 
dertaking, craft, profession, ete. He 
believes in a leadership coming 
from below, selected by vital, small 
communities. Thibon ridicules the 
socialist equalitarianism, that can- 
not be realized, except by violating 
and ruining Nature. The five fin- 
vers of the hand, he says are not 
equal? And that’s the only way 
the hand can work. But the former 
ruling classes in Europe, lost their 
privileged position the moment 
they abandoned such’ seemingly 
impractical and lofty ideals as sac- 
rifice and honor. The moment they 
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believed only in empty formalities, 
comfortable living and _ privileges, 
they lost everything. 

We have to change the pulverized 
mass man into a responsible individ- 
ual, integrated in the right hierarch- 
ical order and tied with organic ties 
to the universe and to society. The 
mass man of today does not believe 
in a hierarchical society, because 
he knows nothing about that higher 
cosmic order, the laws of which the 
peasant learns by daily experience. 
That order teaches that our human 
condition is never, in any case, ex- 
empt from struggle and hard effort, 
that we cannot exact from society 
or from the state always more and 
more by serving less and less. Mod- 
ern man separates the idea of hap- 
piness from that of personal perfee- 
tion and self-denial. Here he dif- 
fers from Christian man. He always 
blames the “order” and the “soci- 
ety” in which he lives, never him- 
self. He does not know about the 
great danger coming nearer and 
nearer now to him, and expressed 
by Thibon in one of his axioms: “To 
deny a virtue such as obedience is 
to invite the doom of slavery.” !* 


‘Tne mass-societies now developing 
everywhere are not at all signs of a 
healthy democracy or the guaran- 


tees of what we call today the 
“brotherhood of common = man.” 
Thibon says that men living in them 
resemble grains of sand in the des- 
ert, the grains are all identical, are 
all small, are all isolated and stran- 
gers to each other." 

It was Christianity which liber- 
ated the men of ancient times, elimi- 
nated the slave-system, changed the 
barbarians of the dark ages into 
spiritual individuals. It will again 
be Christianity which will save the 
human person, Thibon _ believes. 
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Only the continual knowledge ol, 


and ever-present hope for an im- 
mense spiritual reality outside and 
above the changing forms of earthly 


systems generate the necessary, we 
could say foree which 
we need “incarnation” of 
Christianity into a cold technologi- 
cal society. We can stay free only 
in the measure in which we are 
bound to a faith which upholds our 
freedom.  Thibon 
who spoke of the “surplus of soul” 
needed by modern man if he is to 
dominate all the physical forces that 
have been released by himself and 
if he is to integrate all his technical 
conquests into a really human sys- 
tem. 


surhuman 
for an 


cites Bergson 


Nui only Thibon perceives that 
mounting demand everywhere for a 
new Christian form of life, more 
concerned with the Absolute, more 
centered in the supernatural. “Read- 
ing Thomas Merton, I began to re- 
spect American Catholicism,” a 
young student of the _ Institut 
Catholique in Paris told me last 
summer. We are aware of that deep 
vearning in the younger generation 
that no longer finds satisfaction in 
soulless forms of religious activity 
with hardening arteries, whose par- 
ticipants are too busily engaged in 
“organization,” ashamed to men- 
tion the Eternal, hypnotized by ma- 
terial achievements. All signs point 
to the fact that in the now coming 
young generation there are always 
more and more who turn their in- 
terest again toward the 
Necessarum., 


Unum 
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In his age-darkened farmhouse in 
St. Marcel d’Ardéche, where I vis- 
ited him last time, Thibon often 
spoke of the central mystery of our 
life, also about his long conversa- 
tions on that mystery with Simone 
Weil in the summer months of 1941, 
when she was living, hiding there, 
two years before she died. And 
late in the evening we often stood 
on that steep hill behind his old 
house, a high plateau crowned with 
cypress and olive trees overlooking 
the Rhone Valley, the immense 
plains of the Vivarais. Here Simone 
liked to sit alone and withdrawn in 
the Mistral wind. We spoke about 
her in the night—while above and 
about us stretched the luminous 
darkness of celestial space. 


I, was one of those moments 
when, as Simone Weil says, our in- 
telligence becomes silent in order to 
let love invade the entire soul 

“it no longer looks for intensity but 
only for purity.”?* Down in the 
night, the Rhone followed its course, 
calm and ageless, coming from afar 
and winding forward amidst the 
continual changing landscapes of 
our world, and then silently gliding 
toward the Bouche de Rhone, the 
Sea -— toward final dissolution and 
final union. “The great fulfill- 
ment,” writes Thibon, “which we 
will get from God lies not in the 
future, but in the eternal. To take 
refuge in dreams of the future of 
the world before us and to forget the 
eternal which is already in and 
above us, is to prefer a fiction to the 
only reality.” 1° 
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This Is the Song the Songbirds Sing 


by RICHARD DUFFEY 


L ORD, may we be your songbirds, nothing more. 
Praised be the coursers of the air and safe their flight. 
But there must also be the trusters of the hedges. 

The patient birds of night. 


Freebooter of the sky and proud, the hawk, and arrow-eyed 
(We creep in cover, shiver, feed and hope 

Not for us the long, swift lanes of sea, 

The sight of breakers lashing up the slope 


Of jutting rock. But our fulfillment is in our throats, 
In the sweet, insistent words we say 

Of the Love that fashioned the wheeling stars 

And yet remembers our little day. 





How Pagan ls Europe? 


by ERIK von KURHNELT-LEDDIHN 


’ 
- KR vears have gone by since | 
last wrote in THE CatHoLic WorLD 
(June, 1949), about the religious 
fervor of European Catholics. Then 
| had virtually no statistics lo go on, 
and I could rely only on general 
impressions gathered in conversa- 
tions with Catholic Actionists. My 
“ouesses,” by and large, have now 
been replaced by more exact know! 
edce. In the meantime new trends 
und situations have emerged which 
can now be seen in sharper profile. 

First of all, T again would like to 
remind the reader of an important 
distinction which should be kept in 
mind: There is a sharp cleavage in 
Kurope between the religious fervor 
of countries in which Catholicism is 
either a minority or a persecuted 
sroup on the one hand, and that of 
the “solidly Catholic” nations on 
the other. It is that re- 
litigious practices are more alive in 
the former group, and that compari- 
sons between nations belonging to 
the two different categories is un- 
fair 


obvious 


It is legitimate to draw an analogy 
between and Dutch Ca- 
between the Chureh of 
Westphalia and Ireland (a country 
with a recent history of religious 
persecution!), whereas Mexican or 
Brazilian Catholicism belongs in the 


Amertiean 
tholicism, 


sume generic group as that in Llaly, 
Spain, Austria and Belgium. 
are, 


There 
important 
shifts taking place in countries be- 


needless to say, 
hind the Iron Curtain where perse- 
culion is changing the very char- 
acter of religion from one type to 
another, 


Paon a sociological point of view, 


the situation in the “solidly Catho- 
the reverse of 
what it used to be 150 vears ago. At 
time the groups most endan- 
vered were the nobility, the tntellee- 
tuals, the young and the residents 
of urban centers. ‘Today the most 
vulnerable the the 
lower classes, and the elderly who 
have been through the maelstrom 
of “liberalism.” 


lic’ nations is now 


one 


are laurmers, 


The nobility returned to a more 
fervent practice of 
the 


their 
French 


religion 


soon after Revolution. 





Americans frequently find a puzzling con- 
tradiction between the religious sentiments 
expressed by citizens of the “solidly Catho- 
lic” European nations and the irreligious be- 
havior of these same Erik von 
Kuehnelt - Leddihn, “specialist in) human 
geography.” as he has termed, here 
offers an explanation of this apparent in- 
consistency. Dr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s most 
recent book, Liberty or Equality, has re- 
ceived enthusiastic reviews on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


citizens. 


been 
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The middle classes slowly followed 
in the nineteenth century, and 
World War II dealt a deadly blow 
to active anti-Christianism or anti- 
Catholicism in intellectual circles. 
The farmers, the other 
hand, problem. 
leader in many 
ways, was the first nation to pro- 
duce a peasantry. The 
the highly centralized 
State schools receives a thoroughly 
auntireligious education and is being 
purposely trained to become the 
enemy of the village priest. Even 
in a country like Austria where only 
thirty vears ago the peasantry con- 
tributed 80°; of all vocations, today 
their share is a mere 20°; ; city-born 
and bred priests come into the rural 


on 
represent a 
France, a 


new 
fashion 


vodless 


teacher in 


areas, While the pastors of peasant 
stock, once filling the urban. par- 
ishes, are slowly dying out. 

The for this shift are 
partly to be found in the terrible 
sulfering the cities have undergone 


reasons 


(famine and bombing), whereas the 
country made huge profits and de- 
veloped a new The 
change, of course, is apparent not 


materialism. 


so much in religious practices, as in 
the decline of vocations. 


‘Tones important aspects of the 
religious situation in Europe ought 


to be mentioned. First, there is a 
general decrease in vocations (out- 
side of Spain and Portugal) due to 
the fact that the Church today is 
olfering to the laity such great op- 
portunities to work for the faith. A 
hundred years ago the “active lay- 
man” was virtually unknown; out- 
side of the priesthood and the orders 
there was very little a Catholic 
could do for the Church except lead 
an exemplary life. Today the in- 
crease in urban vocations does not 
make up for the rural losses. 
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The financial status of the priest 
in Europe, moreover, calls for real 
heroism on the part of young men 
entering the priesthood. Pastors 
draw monthly allowances of only 
twenty to twenty-five dollars 
proximately. 

The second characteristic feature 
is the inverse ratio of learning to 
religious indilference. We have the 
statistics of a small French mining 
town in the north which shows that 
among the miners only 2% attended 
Mass regularly as against 6% of the 
surface workers and more than 60°; 
of the engineers with a diploma 
from a college of technology. 


tp 


1 third feature is a general de- 
sire for a religious education. Polls 
in Germany have shown that 85% to 
95° of the parents are in favor of 
the reintroduction of the “denomi- 
national” (but State supported) 
school. Leftists, Socialists, fuzzy- 
minded Communists often speak 
of the “advantages” of a religious 
education. In most countries west 
of the Iron Curtain in- 
struction is being given State 
and, even in France, the 
Catholic or Protestant religion is be- 
ing taught as a subject of choice in 
the lycées by priests or ministers 
paid by the State. 

There is separation of Church 
and State in France, but the lycées 
(age-group 10-17, 18) which give a 
B.A. or a B.S. at the end of their 
course, are supposed to impart a 
general, well-rounded education. 
Even the French atheists in charge 
have to confess that a higher educa- 
tion without a knowledge of 
ligious affairs is unthinkable. 

In order not to “violate the con- 
science” of atheists the religious 
courses are not obligatory for the 
students, although roughly 90% fol- 


religious 
in 
schools 


re- 
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low them. The problem of the Cath- 
olie (ealled 
libres) 


schools “Free schools” 


ecoles has been 


tempo- 
rarily solved through scholarships 
which students receive in quantity 


and are “signing over” to the school 
authorities. Thus a direct subsidy 
avoided. lLaicisme was 
forced to make this concession two 
years 


has been 


ago. 


A ruALLy, the religious person, 
frequently despised fifty years ago, 
is today an object of envy. As a 
matter of fact, strictly antireligious 
books would not be published any 
more; they would be bad business 
for writers and publishers alike. 
Subtly 


books 


antireligious or immoral 
are a different matter, but 
for straight Robert Ingersoll stuff 
there would be no place on the Con- 
tinent, and the more self-respecting 
Protestant papers would not even 
touch Blanshardiana with a_ten- 
foot pole. Catholics are reading 
Protestant reviews and vice versa. 
Our periodicals often have a repre- 
sentative from the “opposite side” 
on their editorial staffs. Christ und 
Welt has up to 15° Catholic read- 
ers. The Tablet (London), La Vie 
Intellectuelle, Hochland, Rheini- 
scher Merkur, ete., have at least 
20° to 2% non - Catholic sub- 
seribers. 

Here it must be said in all eandor 
that the works of Grisar and Denifle 
would not be welcomed today by 
Catholic publishers. The only ac- 
tual anti-Lutheran book appearing 
within the last fifteen years was Dr. 
Paul J. Reiter’s neurological analy- 
sis of Luther, and it was written and 
published in solidly Protestant Den- 
mark. 

Far more characteristic of the 
present Catholic-Protestant contro- 


versy are Karl Adam’s One and 
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Holy, H. U. v. Karl 
Barth, J. Hessen’s Luther from a 
Catholic Angle, J. Lortz History of 
the Reformation, Father Congar’s 
Christians Disunited, etc. The dis- 
cussion between Catholies and Prot- 
estants continues but it has reached 
a far higher level than ever before. 
It is evident that the old channels of 
communication still function- 
ing; the matter of dissent is not 
final and has not been settled: audi- 
bly or inaudibly the debate between 
Luther and Dr. Eck goes on and on. 


Balthasar’s 


are 


en we speak of actual religious 
fervor in the “solidly Catholic coun- 
tries,” we must realize that these na- 
tions have a Catholic outlook and 
mentality which materially tran- 
scends the number of those living 
in accordance with the precepts of 
their religion. In America and Ire- 
land, England and Holland people 
tend to be either “in” or “out” of 
the Church. In Germany, on the 
other hand, we have Communist 
voters who desire a religious educa- 
tion for their children. 

In Italy on December 8, 1950, 
twelve million men (and men 
only!), after a long and carefully 
planned “drive,” went to Holy Com- 
munion at a midnight Mass cele- 
brated by special papal privilege. 
Undoubtedly many good Catholic 
men stoyved home, and many card- 
carrying Communists—-though they 
are excommunicated—received the 
Holy Eucharist. 

Europe, after all, is a 
complex Continent. — In 
and I would say, that in France 
alone, among the “Catholic coun- 
tries,” there are a large number of 
people who have never been bap- 
tized and so, formally, are not 
Christians. (In Protestant coun- 
tries their number is much larger; 


very 
France, 
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in Holland alone 17°, of the popu- 
lation are without religious affilia- 
tion.) In Italy, Spain and Portugal 
such cases must be extremely rare. 
Yet to these one must add those who 
never practice their faith. Then 
there are those who occasionally 
practice, the pratiquants saison- 
niers as the French call them. 
Remember that Continental Cath- 
olies, Whatever their degree of fer- 
vor, have not the high regard for the 
laws of the Church that character- 
ize the Catholics of the dispersion. 
Tell a man who almost never goes to 
chureh that he is not a genuine 
Catholic and you will make him 
really angry. In Vienna’s First Dis- 
trict 97% of the people are willingly 
paying the church tax, but not more 
than 25% to 30 are regularly prac- 
ticing their religion. By formally 
leaving the Church the slackers 
could avoid all payments, but this 
In 


they would not dream of doing. 
the years 1938 to 1945 almost 1,900 
people were executed by the Nazis in 
Vienna alone, vet all but two of 
them asked for a priest before leav- 


ing this vale of tears. 
olics, the Austrians! 

And what can be said about an 
Italian Gallup Poll which revealed 
that 45° of all Communist voters 
opposed the introduction of divorce 
in the Italian civil law? Funny 
Communists, the Italians! As one 
clearly sees, the Catholic mentality 
is something much broader than the 
Catholic religion. 

Should we call nations like Italy 
and Austria “Catholic nations”? In 
a sense we can, in another sense, we 
cannot. An Austrian Jesuit writ- 
ing recently (February, 1953) in 
Stimmen der Zeit denied to Austria 
the adjective “Catholic.” He in- 
sisted that not more than 15% of the 
Viennese (including all districts), 


Curious Cath- 
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30 to 40° among the inhabitants of 
the other and 70°, of the 
rural population are fully practicing 
Catholics. Yet the Holy Father, 
when I last spoke to him, described 
Austria as a “good Catholie nation.” 
What, then, is the answer? 


cities, 


Titess aforementioned — statistics, 
after all, are nothing but careful 
estimates. The more recent French 
statistics, on the other hand, are a 
great deal more accurate. The im- 
petus to have them compiled came 
from President Eisenhower no less 
when, last year, still as NATO- 
commander, he dropped the slightly 
“undiplomatic” remark that France 
Was an irreligious country. How- 
ever, it had the excellent effect of 
making the French take thought, 
and the Institut Francais d’opinion 
publique organized a_ poll—strictly 
according to Gallup —whose results 
were published in the review Re- 
alités- which somewhat resembles 
America’s Forlune magazine. 

There, in the October, 1952, issuc, 
one can find a preview of the mate- 
rial in an article entitled “The Truth 
about the Practice of Religion and 
the Religious Sentiments of the 
Frenchmen.” The complete report 
will soon be published in a large 
volume. The pollsters, we are told, 
were all “laymen of a neutral col- 
oration,” i. e., militant atheists and 
practicing Catholics were excluded 
from their ranks. The choice of the 
pollsters, we think, has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages—the disad- 
vantage being that persons without 
experience in_ religious matters, 
have great difficulty in intelligently 
posing certain questions. Answers 
relating to opinions, as we know 
only too well, are frequently de- 
pendent upon the formulation of 
the questions. 
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The poll, first of all, revealed that 
out of 42 million Frenchmen 33 mil- 
lion had been baptized as Catholics 
and over a million in other religious 
communities. (The number of Jews 
must be about a quarter million. ) 
Nothing was disclosed about the re- 
ligious sentiment of those who had 
not been baptized; the proportion of 
atheists or agnostics among them 
must be rather high. Even among 
those baptized, 10% consider them- 
selves to be and 
ligiously totally inactive. 


atheists are re- 
Yet only 
one-half of these self-confessed bap- 
tized atheists take their irreligion 
seriously enough to refuse baptism 
or religious instruction to their chil- 
dren. 

Only 260 of 
eall 


tive.” 


all those baptized 
themselves inac- 


insist that 


“religiously, 

No less than 73% 
would call for a priest when 
In danger of death. Again, of all 
those baptized 40% go to Mass regu- 
larly, but 01° 


they 


“make their Easter,” 
as the French say, ¢. e., they receive 
the Sacraments. 


Ti, revional differences, as one 
might expect, are quite remarkable 
Thus the 
fervent 


west of France with a 
Catholie — tradition 
Normandy, the Vendée, Brittany) 
regular Mass attendance of 
6H0°,, the north and east one of 50%, 
the and in the 
south the most “backward” parts of 
France) a und ins the 
Paris region only 25° of all those 
baptized go to chureh every Sunday 
and holvday of obligation. | 


very 
has a 
center 


whereas in 


. 1d ox 
mere oO.) 


No less interesting are the reace- 


tions of the believers toward the 


clergy and the various aspects of 


Catholic life and discipline. We 
discover that 24% of those baptized 
defer to the judgment of the Church 
on what to read, 21% see a priest! 


WORLD 


regularly, 40°, admit that they have 
a mild interest in the attitude of the 
hierarchy toward the _ political 
parties, but 16°, insist that their in- 
terest is very lively which means 
that more Catholics look to the 
Church in political matters than 
there are Easter communicants. 

Thirty-one per cent of those bap- 
tized voiced the opinion that the 
clergy are not as good as they ought 
to be, 26°, declare that the Church 
is only for the rich (a most unjust 
accusation), but only 3°, who gave 
up practicing their religion, blamed 
the clergy, or its alleged tie-up with 
the wealthy classes, for their apos- 
tasy. Forty-seven 
indicated that the phari- 
the dévots (the fervent 
Catholics) was the reason for their 
defection. (Here we have a case 
of a “false alibi” which ought to 
be seriously noted.) 

Kighty-five per cent of the bap- 
tized believed in God, 14°, had the 
presumption to call themselves 
“fervent Christians,” 37°, deseribed 
themselves as “lukewarm,” and no 
than 15° pronounced them- 
selves ready to suffer martyrdom 
for their faith. Among these some 
were in the tiéde (lukewarm) 
sroup, but even 2 of not 
practicing said they were prepared 
lo die, but not to for their 
faith. Allof whieh may sound fan- 
tustic, but the part played by a mul- 
litude of “inactive” 


per cent who 
lapsed 


saism of 


less 


those 
live 
Catholies in the 


Spanish Civil War proved that no 
limit ean be put upon God’s grace. 


Ax interesting Catholic reaction to 
these data can be found in the Jesuit 
monthly review Etudes (December, 
1952), where Father Rouquette ex- 


amined them. He reserved final 
judgment until the methods of the 
Institut Francais could be analyzed 
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more carefully. Yet he accepted the 
data as reliable approximations, 
since they tally very well with other 
serious works, as for instance, with 
Boulard’s Problémes missionaires 
de la France rurale in which we find 
the opinion expressed that 38% of 
the farmers practice their religion 
regularly, 57°, occasionally, while 
2°, are Protestants and 1 6-10° are 
“complete pagans.” 

On the other hand, Father Rou- 
quette seriously doubted that as 
much as 35° of the workers regu- 
larly or even occasionally practice 
their religion. Priests working in 
industrial areas do not share this 
viewpoint. Father Rouquette is 
equally dubious about the self-de- 
clared “fervent Catholics”; what 
real Christian would brazenly place 
himself in such a category? 

Father Rouquette then proceeded 
to compare these figures with those 
published by the Catholic Digest and 
found a similarity in the general 
practice of religion in France and 
the United States but he naturally 
avoided any comparison between 
Catholic statistics in these two coun- 
tries. (There seems to be a consid- 
erable discrepancy between official 
American Catholic statisties listing 
the number of the faithful and cer- 
tain estimates based on army data. 
According to the latter, as an article 
in the American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view pointed out in 1944, there must 
be well over 40 instead of 28 million 
Catholics in the United States. ) 

All of which brings us back to the 
question: are the Catholic nations 
of Europe really Catholic? This is 
similar to the question about the 
Christian status of the United 
States: “Is the United States a 
Christian nation?” Both questions, 
I think, ought to be answered in the 
the affirmative. 
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True, the Catholies in a country 
like France or Austria, and the ma- 
jority of Christians in the United 
States do not live up to the “prac- 
tice” of their religion. (No poll, 
however ingeniously devised, can 
determine the moral and inner spir- 
itual life of a person--only God can 
do that.) Yet a majority of the citi- 
zens of all these nations have some 
sort of tie with Christianity or 
Catholicism and no ideology seri- 
ously opposing or menacing Chris- 
tendom exists in these countries. 
Four per cent of the population in 
Austria vote the Communist ticket 
and more than 20°67 in France, bul 
as we know, much of this Comimu- 
nist vote springs from ignorance, re- 
sentment or despair. It is doubttul 
that it has firm roots. The 
idealistic has been absent 
from Communism for some time. 


ereal 
fervor 


— the Church in Europe the 
attitude is largely negative; sloth, 
doubt, indifference, skepticism, 


mental laziness, 
solid instruction. All 
hot air filling a room 
fierce fire is burning. 


lack of 
this is like 
in which a 
Even if the 
flames do not encompass the room, 
we may still speak correctly of a 
“burning room’; the Ught of the 
flaines will fill its every nook and 
corner. And just as we can rightly 
speak, in this case, of a “burning 
room,” I think, that we can join the 
Holy Father, in speaking of “Cath- 
olic) nations” 
tions” 


inertia, 


“Christian 
if the case warrants it. There 
has been much defeatism 
pessimism expressed about the 
Church recently. The marvelous 
stand of the much despised “solidly 
Catholic” nations east of the Tron 
Curtain has shown that we are by 
no means as dead as our adversaries 
make us out to be. 


or nia- 


too and 
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by MARION LIFKA 


How ‘RD Fast, American novelist, 
testified on February 13, 1953, be- 
fore the senate subcommittee which 
hunting subversives in the 
Voice of America. According to 
Senator McCarthy, Fast was called 
“because a directive had been issued 
time ago from Washington, 
I). C., to Mr. Kritzmann suggesting 
that the writings of controversial 
uuthors might be used in ‘selected 


Was 


some 


areas,’ and Mr. Fast was cited as an 
example of a Soviet - endorsed 
writer.” Pleading self-inerimina- 
tion, Mr. Fast refused to say 
whether he is now or was a 
Communist. 

Senator McCarthy also stated that 
some of Fast’s books had been listed 
as acceptable for United States In- 
formation Service libraries abroad 


ever 


This choice implies a compliment 
paid to Fast’s prowess as a writer 
It is not the only praise Mr. Fast 
and his novels have received during 
the past decade. ‘The 
been widely acclaimed, the acclama- 
tion coming from diverse 
sources: non-Communist and Com- 
munist. 


books have 


two 


. 
I ‘ST has had affiliation with and 
received honors from many non- 
Communist groups. In 1935 he 
won the Bread Loaf Scholarship: 
later, while serving in the Army, he 
was a member of the overseas staff 
of the Office of War Information, 
and he was also chosen to work on 
an Army special film product. Not 
too long ago he was chosen to speak 
at Yale University and at Barnard 
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When Fast was selected, 
those who chose him admittedly 
knew of his Communist leanings; 
nevertheless they scheduled him so 
that “young intellectuals might 
hear the other side of the story.” 

Of one compliment paid his work, 
Fast seems especially proud. “...a 
little while back Howard Fast re- 
leased the news that one of the fast- 
est growing titans of American his- 
tory, Harry Truman, had warmly 
commended him during the forties 
on his sterling contributions to lit- 
erature and history.” Moreover, 
Mr. Fast seems to have made quite 
an impression on Joseph H. Jackson, 
reviewer in 1941 for the San Fran- 
Chronicle. 
do not believe it is saying too much 
to suggest that in the person of Mr. 
Fast we may have the next really 
important American historical novy- 
elist.”’ 

Such is also the opinion of a 
critic of Spartacus, who wrote in 
the Saturday Review of Literature 
(1952): “As an historian Mr. Fast 
is, as usual, persuasive. He has sup- 
plied all the homely details and evi- 
dences of careful research which, a 
few years back, called forth the 
critical encomium ‘one of America’s 
finest writers of historical novels.’ 
... The result is a good novel which 
may suffer from the fact that atten- 
tion to Mr. Fast has shifted from 
the book page to the front page.” 


College. 


CISCO Jackson says, “‘l 


I, is Significant, however, that not 
all non-Communist critics are thus 


impressed by Fast’s patriotism. 
Writing for The New York Times in 
1947, C. V. Terry says: “Beneath 
the surface of Mr. Fast’s easy melo- 
drama, the red undershirt is 
plain as the rising sun. 


as 
Since this 
is still presumably a free country, 
it is Mr. Fast’s privilege to insist 
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that the red undershirt is also a 
suit of shining mail, that the 
American worker is doomed with- 
out it.” 

An observant critic for the Nation 
(1946) comments, “Mr. Fast is all 
too obviously in the business, not of 
understanding, but of influencing.” 
And in the Yale Review (Autumn, 
1946), Orville Prescott writes: “Mr. 
Fast has interpreted American his- 
tory, politics, and labor-industrial 
relations solely as a struggle be- 
tween virtuous and downtrodden 
proletarians and wicked, dirty capi- 
talists. It is a crude and unjustified 
distortion of facts, made all the 
more dangerous to the unwary by 
Mr. Fast’s undoubted skill.” 


Gece criticism brings to mind an- 
other side of the picture, therefore, 
which also must be squarely faced. 
It seems Fast has been affiliated 
with and has received honors from 
Communist sources. He specifically 
has been named as a Communist; 
and he himself formerly admitted 
being one, although he now denies 
it. The quibbling may perhaps rest 
upon the difference that is supposed 
to exist between an “American 
Communist” and a “Communist.” 
Louis Budenz, as we know, has 
openly labeled Fast a Communist 
and has pointed out that Fast was 
so called by the Communist paper, 
Daily Worker. Budenz 
(1950): “In America there have 
been men like Howard Fast, the 
writer, and Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field, who for a long time passed 
themselves off as non-Communists, 


states 





The strange case of Howard Fast is care- 
fully analyzed by Marion Lifka in this essay 
which won the Mary Blake Finan literary 
award at Clarke’s Honors Convocation last 
May. Miss Lifka returns to Clarke College. 
Dubuque. as a sophomore this month. 
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only later to acknowledge their 
membership.” 

Even if he actually 
“Communist,” 
Fast still be “guilty” 
since he was on 
inittees? 


nol a 
would not 


were 
however, 
by appraisal, 
Red 
If Budenz is correct, Fast 
sponsored the Communist front, 
American Youth for Democracy, 
which was formed from the Young 
Communist League. And he also 
the Committee for Far 
Eastern Democratic Poltey, to help 
Red China. 

The 


signed to Fast as a novelist is thus 


several com- 


served on 


role which authorities as- 
deseribed by Budenz: “It was only 
much later, 
that the American 


be a 


when it was decided 
traditions could 
for 
‘decaying 


Amertea,’ 


good activities 


the 
democracy of 


cover-up 
ugainst hourgeoise 

that the 
throttle was opened. A number ot 
the teachers at Communist-inspired 
schools were put to writing Ameri- 
ean historical books, and in the New 
Howard Fast, the author, 
was cheered on in patriotic palaver- 
ing.” 


Masses, 


Budenz’s testimony is, of course, 
not fully accepted by many Ameri- 
cans. However, it was not Budenz 
but W. B. Huie, at the time pub- 
lisher and editor of the Amertcan 
Mercury, who in 1952 called atten- 
tion to an article in the Communist 
publication, People’s China, written 
by Howard Fast. In this, Fast con- 
eratulates and encourages a friend 
in Red China on his new-found free- 
dom, and he deplores the growth ot 
American Fascism. Huie calls Fast 
“one of the busiest Communists in 
the United States.” 

The American public, 
quently, might be wise in assuming 
a critical attitude toward Mr. Fast, 
at least until some puzzling details 
about him are clarified. 


conse- 
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I ! remains to be seen whether or 
not Fast can be proved to be a Com- 
munist propagandist. However, in 
his novels he certainly works on the 
basis of first winning the approval 
of his reader and then, through the 
characters in his stories, spreading 
his ideas. Many of these ideas, by 
very reason of their inherent 
biguity, are markedly 
diametrically opposed 
tions. 

One characteristic technique of 
Fast is the special way in which he 
dedicates his The 
lions May or may not mean more 


am- 
subject to 
interpreta- 


books. dedica- 
than appears on the surface. ‘Time 
will tell that. For instance, Fast's 
dedication of The Children (1947 
is “To those who are the most un- 
fortunate vietims of race hatred 
the children, in hope that they will 
grow up in ia and better 
world.” Freedom Road is dedicated 
“To the men and women, black and 
white, vellow and brown, who have 
laid down their lives in the struggle 
against Fascism.” The Last Fron- 
tier (1941) is written “For my 
father who taught me to love not 
only the America that is past, but 
the America that will be.” 


cleaner 


Fasr's manipulation of his charac- 
ters bears close analysts. In the first 
pages of his story of John Peter 


Altgeld, The American (1946), Fast 
tells of the beatings the father gave 
the boy and of how the boy bore 
them all. Using the same technique 
in Freedom Road, Fast tells of the 
injustices done to the Negroes in 
the post-Civil War days. He centers 
the reader's attention upon the Ne- 
sro boy, Jeff, who while hunting 
was shot at by two ex-soldiers. Buf 
Jeff did not shoot back; he “just 
watched them curiously, quite un- 
afraid, plumbing the mystery of 
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why they should have desired to 
kill him so immediately and coldly.” 

Again in Freedom Road, Fast 
uses the boy Jeff in an effort to con- 
vince the reader of the value and 
truth of the printed word. He 
writes: “There was strength in that 
paper. Jefl’s way of thinking was 
in vivid imagery, and now he saw 
the printed word in its power, in its 
calm purpose and intention.” Later, 
Fast speaks through Brother Peter, 
the religious leader of the Negroes, 
who by this time is endeared to the 
heart of the reader. Is Fast en- 
vaged in wishful thinking about the 
power of propaganda in his novel, 
when he has Brother Peter state 
that there is nothing you cannot 
find in books: they contain the “ 
pel truth’? 


LOS- 


enue, the stalwart Negro repre- 
sentative in Freedom Road, wins the 
readers’ sympathies when he savs: 
“We're not a bad people here in 
America; we're not an ignorant peo- 
ple. We've moved the world be- 
fore; we've done bad things, but 
we've done more good things.” 

Ground work finished, Fast then 
proceeds, through the same charac- 
ter, to convince the reader that there 
is no sense to religion, if a God does 
exist. When Brother Peter up- 
braids this Negro Abe Lincoln for 
turning from God, Gideon says: “I 
seen men in bondage, and not God 
broke the bonds but men. I seen 
bad men and I seen indifferent men 
take up guns in a good cause, be- 
cause good men had their way, and 
out of the blood and the suffering 
there came something.” 

So too in The American. Here is 
a statement of Altgeld’s best friend, 
who, despite or perhaps because of 
his failings, is loved by all readers: 
“IT wouldn't give you 20c¢ for the 
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powers of an ideal or a Christian 
sentiment. Because if there 
worse liars than the swine who 
operate our free press, it’s. the 
sacred pastors who stand in their 
pulpit and methodically cut your 
throat.” 


are 


Anornes technique Fast uses in 
his novels is a continual “debunk- 
ing” of famous men in history. On 
the other hand, Fast supports men 
of questionable character. 

Fast seems to have a_ special 
penchant for eriticizing past presi- 
dents. Mrs. Altgeld in The Ameri- 
can speaks thus of Grover Cleve- 
land: “Do you know how someone 
is bought, bought body and soul and 
hand and foot? Do you know that 
you can buy a president? You want 
to know why Pete hates him—well, 
because he’s a frightened man, a 
stupid man, a man who sold him- 
self.” And Fast also manages to 
kill two birds with one blow, when 
he has Altgeld say of Theodore 
Roosevelt: “It’s not just that he’s an 
idiot or a_ political climber; he’s 
some weird combination of a moron 
and a Jeff Davis.” 

But when it to Eugene 
Debs and his socialist theories, Fast 
through Altgeld enthusiastically 
builds them up. He cannot alter 
past history and change America in- 
to a socialistic state; yet he does 
manage to convey the idea that it 
might have been better that way. At 
any rate, Debs was a wonderful 
martyr. Altgeld also praises Debs’ 
statement: “The world found 
mocracy through America 
ing to find 
America.” 


comes 


de- 
it’s go- 


socialism through 


An especially suspicious literary 
trick in The American is the por- 
trayal of election day in such a man- 
ner as to make a reader doubt the 
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value of the vote. Fast pictures the 
voter as often unable to vole as he 
thinks right, because of the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon him by 
the opposition. 

Just how much generalization 
this would lead to in the minds of 
uncritical readers is not easy to say. 
Significantly, though, it is not of a 
minor figure but of the dominating 
character, Altgeld, that Fast writes: 
“He had seen elections where, oul 
of a total electorate of 100,000, each 
party had voted twice that number, 
and he also knew that a conserva- 
live politician marked olf at least 
1/7 of the national vote as being 
fraudulent. This part of 
American democracy, and if 


Was a 
Was 
practiced by both parties with equal 
efliciency although not with equal 
funds; and it was taken for granted 
by everyone except very small chil 
dren and a few maiden ladies.” 


; LD also proceeds to advocate 


a radical change in the democracy 


of the United States 
why this is necessary. 


and to show 

“Monopoly 
capitalism in America has become 
a giant, a bloody, ruthless giant 
America isn’t big enough any more 

the world is the next step.” 

This problem of a world in the 
making was also presented by Fast 
in his earlier novel, Freedom Road. 
Anderson Clay, a white man 
tries to the Negroes, 
“What do you do when a new world 


comes? 


who 
aid states: 
You make a piece of it, or 
you smash it. And I don’t like the 
getting ready to do 

In the same book, 
Holmes, leader of the Southern aris- 
tocrats, says: “The only way to fight 
this monstrous thing that has hap- 
pened is to understand it, and the 
only way to understand it, is to be- 
come a part of it.” 


folks who are 
the smashing.” 
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In all of his books, Fast stresses 
the constant subordination of the 
weak. One of his grimmest pictures 
is in The American: “It always was 
this way; il’s always going to be 
this way. The strong are going to 
take from the weak; and men are 
going to go hungry and they’re go- 
ing to die.” 

Read in 
may or 


context, such passages 
may not be “subversive.” 
But they justly can be regarded as 
suspect. To say the least, they read 
ambiguously. 


.) 

Tin ideas expressed thus far have 
been those which Fast has set forth 
through characters in his novels. 
It is valuable to see how they agree 
with what he himself has directly 
said. 

One of his express opinions is 
that the American people have been 
blinded. “I tell you that the merest 
Chinese peasant, under the present 
regime, knows more of world events 
and world issues than the average 
American intellectual.” 

Luckily, Mr. Fast seems to think 
there is some hope. Here afe his 
words as found in People’s China 

1952): “We are a country of enor- 
mous contradictions, of great wealth 
and power, and, in some respects 
What the fu- 
ture holds in this situation I can’t 
possibly say. I do know that those 
of us who are in the organized cen- 
ter of the struggle are more hopeful 
now than we have many 
months. Of course we have some 
very strong allies. ... We have al- 
ways, here in America, admired and 
taken comfort out of the faith which 
Chinese leaders have shown in the 
masses of American people. ... Be- 
lieve me, what is happening in 
America today should re-enforce 
this faith.” 


awesome Ignorance. 


been in 
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_ are disturbing remarks in 
the ears of “masses of American 
people.” They are not soothing to 
nerves which, for the last decade 
have been kept under tension by 
those whom Mr. Fast perhaps means 
by his hopeful cohorts “in the or- 
ganized center of the struggle.” 

The opponents of the project to 
disseminate abroad Howard Fast’s 
works possibly are much wiser than 
many Americans realize. These 
novels actually could wield a de- 
cidedly dangerous influence. Fast’s 
is well written, persuasive fiction. 
Prudence demands that we refuse to 
gloss over that fact. 

It is imperative that we under- 
stand how flexible the word “democ- 
racy” has come to be used in oral 
and written communication. Mr. 
Fast ostensibly writes of democ- 
racy. But is his the American con- 
Suffice it to say that many 
of the ideas consistently condemned 
by Fast’s fictional characters are 
the very ones to which we as Ameri- 
can must cling, however hard we 
must struggle to adjust them to con- 
temporary demands. 


cept? 
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Ten years ago, in The Unvan- 
quished, Howard Fast told his story 
of George Washington and of the 
birth struggles of what is now the 
United States of America. On the 
book jacket of this novel is printed 
one reviewer's comment that Fast’s 
novels “not only break a tradition; 
they inaugurate a new one.” In the 
light of the doubt now cast upon 
Mr. Fast’s loyalty to his nation, a 
pertinent question seems to be: ex- 
actly what is this new tradition and 
what are its results meant to be? 

If it can be and is proved that 
Howard Fast has been a literary 
saboteur, let us hope that Carl Van 
Doren was not prophetic when, in 
another context, he stated of Fast’s, 
The Unvanquished: “This was a 
bold undertaking of Mr. Fast’s. and 
it is extraordinarily successful.” 

Perhaps at this stage of his 
career, Howard Fast himself sees 
peculiar value in the ideals of a free 
nation. 


Here, at least, a man’s per- 
sonal dignity is still held in such re- 
spect that society looks upon him as 
legally innocent until he has been 
proved guilty. 
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Revival 





BY Sally Whelan Cassid) 


F the last month I’ve had a series of the most encouraging experiences 
I've had in a long time. The first, chronologically and in importance, 
was being a chance guest al a CFM (Christian Family Movement) meet- 
ing. Thad asked a friend if | could talk over some matters with him and 
he said certainly to come around to his home for dinner .. . he added that 
he hoped I didmt mind if some of the evening was given over to a CFM 
meeting. So after dinner and a short drive around the town we settled 
down to the meeting. 

There were six couples present... the men were lawyers and bust- 
nessmen the women appeared to be the kind one is apt to meet at a 
suburban country club. Most of the couples had been married for over 
five vears. Their Catholic education varied from zero to “the works” 

grammar school through university). 

I sat on the couch waiting for something to happen. How would these 
people act in a Catholic Action group? After all religion is not socially 
acceptable in most drawing rooms. Wouldn’t they feel a little silly and 
henee shy about praying, about speaking of their own efforts. 

We began with a prayer. IT was the only one who seemed to feel it was 
the least bit extraordinary for suburbanites to get down on their knees in 
some friend’s living room. 

Still more surprising, one of the men —the businessman in the brown 
suit -began the “Gospel Inquiry” by asking Alice to read that evening’s 
selection from the CFM booklet For Happier Families. As if it were the 
most natural request in the world she started to read St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, the part on charity. “Charity is patient, is 
kind,’ 


. 


‘ete. Brown suit tossed out the first question: “Can you love your 
next-door neighbor without doing something for him?” No bromides .. . 
no easy answers. Quite simply they tried to figure out what love means. 
You didn’t have to do something big... you could lend him your lawn- 
mower ... or your tools. Nor did it have to be a visible action . . . you 
could pray for him. 

The next question brown suit came up with was “Well, can you help 
vour neighbor without charity?” This question involved the solemn read- 
ing of the big Webster’s definition of charity, then the Catholie Diction- 
ary’s. This brought up the problem of the person who gives in order to 
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get himself accepted, the person 
who gives in order to get his name 
on a cornerstone. Again the pre- 
dominant note was honest inquiry, 
looking together for an answer to 
an important question. 


Aries twenty minutes or so we 
went on to the liturgical part of the 
meeting. The group discussed a 
section of the Encyclical on the Mys- 
tical Body, the part on our Lady. 
This had been a passage I had 
zoomed by and I was wondering 
why this particular matter had been 
singled out for stu¢y. I found out 
when the group mu:led over the 
very big idea that the only reason 
our Lady was important was in her 
relation to Christ and arrived at the 
tremendous conclusion that maybe 
that’s why any Christian is im- 
portant. 

By this time I was glad to be there 
and I was really impressed. So far 
we had spent a good half-hour on 
deadly serious, dispassionate and 
frank discussion of some vastly im- 
portant points. Everybody pitched 
in...no single person handed out 
the answers... there was no effort 
at brilliancy and yet little by 
little the meaning of the Epistle and 
of the Encyclical came out, took on 
depth and relevance to these peo- 
ple’s lives. 


io next quarter of an hour or so 
was spent in reporting on the re- 
sults of the last two weeks in 
terms of resolutions taken at the 
meeting. Nothing ter- 
ribly spectacular, except the fact 
that here were people who were 
concerned with helping each other 
to be real Christians—and that is 
spectacular, any day, any where! 
The last part of the meeting was 
siven over to a discussion of “Com- 


previous 
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munity Services.” Lists of camps, 
clubs, PTA, League of Women Vot- 
ers, etc., were passed around so that 
everyone could familiarize himself 
with groups in the area with which 
it might be advisable to work. 
Then the members turned to a 
pressing need, getting a good pub- 
lic summer recreation program in 
the nearby park to take care of the 
school children. Some of the men 
had already looked into the situ- 
ation and came up with several 
suggestions. One of these was 
adopted and the group decided to 
get their friends and neighbors be- 
hind the idea. 

One of the parish priests came in 
at the end of the meeting. He had 
been to several other CFM groups 
that evening and told us how en- 
couraged he was. He gave us his 
blessing and stayed on for the beer, 
cheese and jokes that ended the 
meeting. 


| the others had all gone 
home, we stayed and talked about 


CFM. I was told that the meeting 
I had witnessed was not at all atypi- 
cal, indeed it was a_ beginner’s 
group. This was only their eighth 
meeting. I was told that hundreds 
of couples were meeting in the dio- 
cese, indeed all over the United 
States and even in Japan. I was 
told that CFM couples came from 
all walks of life, represented every 
race, every degree of education. I 
was told that a program had been 
prepared exploring various facets of 
family responsibility (economic, po- 
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litical, educational, ete.) in greater 
detail for the use of couples who 
had had the 


movement. 


more experience in 


I seen: the night at my friends’ 
home. The next morning at break- 
fast their eighth-grade daughter 
told that I should come to her 
sroup’s meeting the following Fri- 
day. It that had 
sotten together and started a group. 
All the kids were invited; twently- 
six boys and girls showed up at the 


me 


Seenls her class 


first meeting. They have been meet- 


ing for six months (without losing 
a member! They meet in one an- 
other's first a general 
meeting where they talk about the 
over-all picture, and then they splhii 


up into two groups of boys and two 


homes 


sroups of girls to discuss more par- 
ticular problems. The kids make out 
their own questions, on problems 
they think are’ important the 
proper conduct for a caddy was one 
topic of discussion among the boys 
The parents act as directors. 1 
thought to myself: “What a way to 
meet the teen-age problem!” 

A week later I sat on a rock near 
Lake Michigan and listened to some 
college youngsters talk about their 


schools, about what education really 


means, about their responsibilities 
as students and Christians to home, 
parish and job, about student gov- 
ernment. Again I found 
ness, frankness, concreteness. Again 
no feeling that this might be con- 
sidered a strange 
on their 


SCTIOUS- 


kids 
doing, 


thing for 
vacations to be 
no self-consciousness about being 
just the quiet realiza- 
tion of some of the implications of 
being a Christian student. 


“apost les,”’ 


I happened to be typing out a sten- 
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cil in the YCW (Young Christian 
Workers) office one evening and lo 
and behold! another meeting. By 
this time I had decided that this 
running into one group after an- 
other of the specialized movements 
was something especially planned 
for me from above. 

The topics chosen for discussion 
that night were: the worker’s feel- 
ing of satisfaction with his work; 
his share of responsibility on the 
job. A keypunch operator, a typist 
and a sales clerk 
in the 


active 
listened to 
them talk about the meaningless- 


were most 


discussion, | 


ness of some kinds of work; how if 
changes your whole feeling about 
your job when the supervisor tells 
you how your work fits in with the 
work the salesmen and the men in 
the shop are doing; the social irrele- 
vance of jobs; the ethical 
problem involved when, for exam- 
ple, you want to make a sale but 
the customer can't really afford the 
article you're pushing; your feeling 
of pride in the quality of the mate- 
rial you're handling, ete., ete. 

I’m not often lucky enough to see 
with my own eyes all kinds of peo- 
ple, in many walks of life and of a 
wide variety of ages (12-50) busy 
at Christianizing 


some 


themselves and 
their sector of society. 

In each case my being at these 
meetings was quite by chance. Noth- 
ing was staged. Nobody tried to im- 
me their 


In each case 


or convince me of 
gsroup’s authenticity. 
I felt that I was witnessing some- 
thing very real and 
something heavy with 
of the future. Here at 
own country are 
unmistakable 
Revival. 


press 


meaningful, 
the 
last 


clear, 


hope 
in our 
distinct, 


signs of a Catholic 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


‘ 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I, times like these when international news of first-class importance is 
constantly breaking, even a working journalist may find it hard to give 
to certain subsidiary matters the attention they probably deserve. This 
is especially the case when it is a question of some complex alfair which 
reaches the world’s headlines half way through its course. ‘This was the 
case for me in the unfortunate business of the Finaly children. Reports 
began to flow, in which the Church was heavily accused of obscurantism, 
fraud and children-snatching, while justificatory answers, not always de- 
void of a tinge of anti-Semitism, followed. 

Reading these quickly, one felt that here was a matter on which it 
was impossible to form a judgment without the opportunity and time to 
study it thoroughly and in the light of all the evidence. Realizing this, 
one ceased to read the reports carefully, and gradually came to acquire 
an inhibition about the whole case. Better to wait until the story was 
fully told before satisfying oneself about the issues involved. It may 
well be that some readers of this magazine who do not have the journalist's 
duty to follow everything even now know little or nothing about a con- 
troversy familiar to them only through its name and, perhaps, some harsh 
judgments one way or the other which they may have idly read. 


As I have now had an opportunity of reading about the case as a whole, 
it may be useful if I try and tell the story and suggest certain of the morals 
to be derived from it. 


The first moral I can state at onee. It is a very old one, and usually a 
very true one, though it is only too rarely recognized by men and women, 
whether it is a question of historical controversy, of current news, or gos- 
sip about the neighbors. It is this. In most disputes between human 
beings, the essence of the dispute is misunderstanding and mistakes made 
in good faith rather than ill will. Or if there is ill will, it is usually be- 
cause people who make mistakes and get involved in misunderstanding 
begin to dig in their heels and make stubbornness a virtue, 

One interesting feature of the Finaly case is that the quarrel was 
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wholly between people who had 
viven evidence of unusual courage, 
will and breadth of views. 
Whatever else it is, it Is no case of 
an obscurantist or reactionary Cath- 
olic party or of the despicable, hard 
or cunning Jew of whom we have 
much invented in 


vood 


seen too recent 
years. 

The Jewish parents of the Finaly 
boys were young refugees from Hit- 
lerian persecution in Austria, the 
father being a doctor. 
refuge in 


They found 
Grenoble, France; were 
interned by the French authorities 
at the outbreak of the last war, and 
freed on the signing of the Armi- 
stice. 


- Rv, the elder boy, was born in 
1941, and his brother, 
1942. Rebert was at onee given 
French naturalization. Both were 
ritually circumcised at a moment in 
history when a 


Gerald, in 


coward or one ol 
indifferent faith might have found 
excellent excuses for avoiding a 
ritual that would brand the chil- 
dren and make them subject to ill- 
treatment. Indeed, by 1944 both 
parents were arrested by the oc- 
cupying Germans, imprisoned in 
France and finally deported to Ger- 
many. And thereby hung the dis- 
puted fate of the two young chil- 
dren. 

Robert and Gerald, aged respec- 
lively three and two, and apparently 
in frail health, were entrusted by 
the parents to a children’s home, 
and this home in turn entrusted 
them to Mile. Antoinette Brun, who 
was in charge of the municipal 
creche of Grenoble. 

What kind of a person was this 
Mile. Brun, about 
has been said? 


much 
She was an able and 
strong-minded woman of middle- 
age who had had great experience 


whom so 
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and success in looking after or- 
phans. She had for some time made 
it her business to care especially for 
Jewish orphans. She had, in fact, 
been organizing an underground 
scheme for saving children of per- 
secuted Jews. Politically her sym- 
pathies were rather with the Left, 
and her Catholicity had a liberal 
and certainly in no sense an au- 
thoritarian or pietistie tinge. In 
later developments of the case the 
accused Catholics seemed to 
belonged to the world of 

Franco resistance movements. 


have 
anti- 


Waar happened next? Here we 
enter the extremely complex legal 
business about which one can only 
make clear the main points. Dr. 
Finaly had three sisters, and his 
wife nad a brother. The boys’ three 
paternal aunts were abroad, two in 
New Zealand and one in Israel: the 
maternal uncle returned to Austria 
from Shanghai after the war. 

As soon as the war in Europe was 
over, one of the aunts took steps to 
have the children sent to New Zea- 
land. Replying to this suggestion, 
Mile. Brun pointed out the difficulty 
of travel at that date and argued 
that she had mothered the children 
without making any financial gain, 
crown fond of them and that these 
links between the children and her- 
self could not be broken just like 
that. She added that the children 
were Jews and were remaining so. 


In all this, she seemed to have 


right on her side since the parents 
might still be alive, and it was in 


their name that she was acting. 





Michael de la Bedoyere here elucidates the 
moral implications behind the tragic story 
of the youne Finaly brothers,—Jewish war 
orphans and baptized Catholics, — which 
aroused a bitter religious 
France and elsewhere. 


controversy in 
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That view was legally maintained 
three years later, in 1948. 

But before this last decision, Mlle. 
Brun had sent the children to a 
Catholic boarding school, and there 
they were baptized on her author- 
ity in April, 1948. There followed 
a long succession of legal decisions 
and appeals, though the essence of 
the argument depended on_ the 
point whether the presumed deaths 
of the boys’ father and mother (a 
presumption only legally made in 
1950) left Mile. Brun their adopter, 
according to the parents’ last act in 
entrusting the children to her keep- 
ing, or whether the insistence of the 
relations in such an_ exceptional 
case of war overrode the ordinary 
French law. 

The point here is that the dilfer- 
ence was a genuinely legal one, and 
Mile. Brun had every right to argue 
on the basis of the traditional 
French law. Moreover, the children 
who were now growing up seemed 
on general moral grounds to be 
more satisfactorily placed in the 
care of an adopted mother to whom 
they were deeply attached than sub- 
jected to the change and hazard of 
being handed over to collateral re- 
lations they did not know. 

However in the end the legal de- 
cision went against Mile. Brun who 
promptly hid the children (August, 
1952). They were discovered nearly 
six months later in a Catholic school 
in Bayonne, having been brought 
there secretly by the Superior of the 
Order of Our Lady of Sion. Mile. 
Brun and the Superior were ar- 
rested. The children were then hid- 
den by priests in Bayonne who, 
according to their testimony, were 
doing what the children wanted. 
Then they were spirited across the 
frontier to Spain, and mere accom- 
plices, four of whom were priests, 
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were arrested. Soon all who had 
been imprisoned were provisionally 
set at liberty, but the children had 
gone. 


| was a 


order which swept through the 
world’s press. Nuns _ arrested. 
Jewish children forcibly baptized. 
Children stolen by the Church from 
their natural guardians. The an- 
cient anticlerical - Jewish - Catholic 
enmities, never far below the sur- 
face of a France whose memory for 
the Dreyfus case was long, threat- 
ened to rise again in all their fury. 

But, as I have said, the partici- 
pants in this seandal had_ really 
nothing whatever to do with the 
ideological hatreds of the past, how- 
ever unfortunate and tragic the ap- 
pearance. This becomes clear when 
we realize why Mile. Brun had the 
children baptized at their boarding 
school. She herself declared—and 
the view seems entirely consistent 
with her character—that she had no 


scandal of the first 


thought of their growing up as any- 

thing but Jews until they went to 

their Catholic boarding school. 
Robert and Gerald, she felt, were 


among Catholic boys for whom 
Catholic ritual and especially First 
Communion were the order of the 
day. To deprive children of these 
red-letter oceasions, so much part 
of the life, would be un- 
kind. To have them baptized so 
that they could belong to the Cath- 
olic school’s atmosphere seemed a 
sensible thing to do. It was always 
done in France, even with families 
who searcely practice any religion. 
Besides a baptism meant a_ god- 
father and a godmother—two more 
people who would have personal 
ties with the unfortunate orphans. 

Once they had been baptized, it 
seemed to the priests and nuns con- 


school’s 
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cerned, of the first spiritual impor 
tance that they should be enabled 
to grow up into their religion and 
practice it, not be put to the 
danger of apostasy through return- 
ing to Jewish relations. Besides, the 
children appeared — to 


and 


themselves 
want it that way. 

In this sequence of mistakes, it is 
important, I think, to take into ac- 
count the motives and 
the mistakes on what in 
pears as the Catholic 
said Mlle. 
anything but a reactionary or pie- 
Catholie of the kind who 
might be tempted, out of perverted 
devotion, to 


for 
fact ap- 
side. As I 
herself 


reasons 


have Brun Wis 


tistic 
“snatch” Catholie souls 
Nor does anyone deny her genuine 
love of the children and her desire 
to do the best she could for them in 
the natural order. In this the chil- 
dren, as they grew up, were on her 
side. 

About the baptism, she herself 
said there was no moral theologian 
on the spot to consult, and her mo- 
tives were secular rather than theo- 
logical. But of course theo- 
have case 


moral 
into the 
since, and agreed that the baptism 
was valid, but not licit. That is, 
Mile. Brun had no right to have the 
children baptized, but the baptism, 
having been administered, was sac- 
ramentally a true baptism. 

She had no right to have them 
baptized, because the parents had 
taken serious steps to indicate thei 
wish that their children should | 
Jews and brought up as such; be 
the parents had not been 
legally presumed dead at the tim: 
of the baptism, so that Mile. Brun 
could not claim to be their legally 
constituted adopted mother; and be- 
cause collateral relations had clear- 
ly shown their interest in the chil 
dren. 


logians gone 


eause 
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What is the situation then when 
children are illicitly, but validly, 
baptized? This is the question that 
has raised the biggest difficulty. It 
appears that 
tional teaching, onee a 


according to- tradi- 
child has 
been validly baptized, whether licit 
ly or not, it should be brought up 
in the faith of its baptism, and 
therefore separated from its family 
if the latter are unlikely to do this 


Y 

Zen is clearly a “hard” doctrine 
that seems to conflict with the mod- 
the basic 
Christian teaching about the natural 
right of parents. So much so, that 
a study of the case has led French 
Catholic theologians to re-examine 
the whole Thus Pére 
Rouquette, S.J., writing in the great 
Jesuit organ Etudes, has put for- 
ward arguments of the greatest in- 
terest to show that a change of cir- 
cumstances and values can change 
the application of a traditional 
Catholic discipline. “We must also 
writes, “that if a 
state of affairs is a cause of univer- 
sal worry to the conscience of the 
time, including that of the best of 
Christians themselves, this is often 
a sign of an advance in moral con- 
science and an expectation that is 
justified of an adjustment of disci- 
pline.” 


ern conscience and even 


position 


recognize,” he 


| this to these cireum- 
stances, Pére Rouquette notes that 
Canon Law no longer speaks of the 
duty to take away a child from its 
family, and he mentions that when 
a baptized Jew is taken back by his 
family there is no reason to despair 
of his salvation or even of his living 
in a state of grace. He also weighs 
up the traditional Catholic solution 
against the of modern 
science, and shows that 


views con- 


in modern 
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conditions the first is not necessarily 
better than the second as a 
of reaching the desired end. 


means 


7 
W HETHER this reasoning is conclu- 
sive or not is not for me to judge in 
any way. My point is to show that 
the dilemma which faced Mlle. Brun 
and her Catholic friends after the 
baptism, as well as the claims and 
indignation caused in the 
party and most public opinion, is of 
itself a genuine and difficult one. 
Given the traditional Catholie disci- 
pline, it was not a monstrous act on 
the part of the Catholics to try to 
keep the children away from their 
collateral relations; nor was it bad 
faith or anticlericalism which 
prompted the anger of the opposite 
party, the Catholic 
consciences have been thrown into 
doubt over the traditional discipline 
on the subject. 

As for the breach of the law in 
hiding the children and smuggling 
them out of the country, one has, I 
think, to bear in mind not only the 
training in lawlessness and revolt of 
people on both sides of the Pyrenees 
after two wars, the Spanish and the 
Hitler war, but the Catholic teach- 
ing that an unjust law is no law at 
all. In the last resort the individ- 
ual conscience has to judge of injus- 
tice in this matter, and the individ- 
ual conscience is not necessarily a 
sufficiently well-informed one. 


Jewish 


since highest 


‘Te Finaly case, in itself a tragic 
legacy of the tragedy of war and 


totalitarian persecution, is 
tially one of those stories which re- 


essen- 


veals at every stage the complexity 
of human affairs and the fallibility 
of men and women, each of whom 
is trying to act in accordance with 
good and defensible motives. So 
much that rouses righteous indigna- 
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tion proves on close investigation to 
be a chapter of innocent mistakes. 

Apart from this, nothing but good 
in the long run can come from 
moral theological considerations 
such as those of Pere Rouquette 
which, without involving any 
change in the infallibility of Catho- 
lic moral teaching, shows how its 
application may have to be modified 
because of genuine changes, not in 
the moral principles themselves, bul 
in conditions of society and human 
ways of behavior. 

Lastly, the attilude of the Catho- 
lic Church in France, expressed in 
the pronouncements and actions of 
Cardinal Gerlier and the authorized 
spokesmen concerned with working 
out a practical solution to the whole 
problem, can in the long run have 
done nothing but cause public opin- 
ion to have an enhanced respect for 
Catholicity as a whole. 


| ny Having written the 
above with as much fairness, impar- 
tiality and sincerity as I can, I can- 
not but add with a certain sorrow 
that the latest news to hand indi- 
cates that the boys’ aunt, Madame 
Rossner, now their legally ap- 
pointed guardian, in co-operation 
with Jewish authorities in France, 
have carried the children out of 
France and into Israel after taking 
every possible step to indicate their 
purpose of completely reversing 
their upbringing. But here once 
more appearances may be deceptive, 
and one can only hope that the sub- 
jects of this long tragedy of boy- 
hood will be allowed and indeed en- 
couraged to profit from the devotion 
which their foster-mother (they 
were apparently not allowed to see 
her again) undoubtedly gave to 
them, despite the grievous mistakes 
which she made. 
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by BEVERLY BOYD 


LItTLeE city of bells 

pouring the praise of God 

into the spheres! 

Keep the remembrance for me 
of oblation 

and my tears. 


Bridges and waterfalls 

and old trees 

are singing here in the wind. 
Ona street 

Carmel and the heart of Christ 
meet in the embrace 

of a friendly nation. 


Heavenly spires! 

In Bruges, and Bow, 

and Malines, 

things are not so 

when lilacs follow the rain 

and spring snow. 

There is an old wound 

and a strain 

blowing over the carillons there, 
and Mary of Sorrows 

broods over her children at prayer. 


Bells of Bruges, and Bow, 
and Malines, 

sing in the devout hearts 

of faithful people. 

And you, O little city of bells 
pouring the praise of God 
into the spheres! 

Keep the remembrance for me 
of oblation 

and my tears. 





BY Robert Kass 


Pao HerRE TO ETERNITY, in mak- 
ing the transition from the printed 
page to the visual medium, has shed 
the novel’s bitterness and 
cynicism but not to such a degree 
as to make it a watered-down, senti- 
mentalized account of life in the 
peace-time army. Although I did 
not read the book (and so was able 
to judge the film as a motion pic- 
ture without odious comparisons), 
I was prepared to find a rather 
scathing denunciation of the petty 
cruelties practiced by officers and of 
that peculiar aspect of regimented 
life which demands that every mem- 
ber conform to a single mold. In- 


some of 


dividuality, apparently has no place 
in anyone’s army. 
The sereen play by Daniel Tara- 


novel re- 
tains these basic ideas so that, al- 
though the brutal and corrupt army 
officers are shown to be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, From Here 
to Eternity could still hardly be 
construed as a flattering portrait. 
Also the large gobs of sex which 
assured the novel of such fabulous 
sales have been reduced to the con- 
ventional Hollywood common de- 
nominator — one involving a self- 
seeking sergeant and the neurotic 
wife of the camp commander; the 


dash from James Jones’ 


other a Southern youth and what | 
shall term a dance-hall hostess, for 
lack of a better phrase. Neither of 
these relationships is exactly edify- 
ing but they are quite in keeping 
with the aura of despair and lone- 
liness which pervades this film. 

From Here to Eternity is, within 
what it sets out to say, an excellent 
motion picture whose characters are 
clearly defined and whose thesis is 
soundly set forth. Objection must 
be raised, however, to its sanction 
of taking the law into one’s own 
hands as a method of resolving a 
plot conflict. Fred Zinnemann 
The Search, The Men) has han- 
dled the adult script in good taste 
and he has certainly evoked reflee- 
tive performances from Burt Lan- 
caster as the sergeant and Deborah 
Kerr as the commandant’s wretched 
wife; from Montgomery Clift as the 
stubborn Southerner and Donna 
Reed as the disillusioned B-girl, and 
from Frank Sinatra who is remark- 
ably forceful as an Italo-American 
soldier who is finally beaten down 
by a brutal sergeant. Filmed on 
actual location at an infantry base 
in Honolulu, From Here to Eternity 
has that spit-and- polish look of 
an honest-to-goodness barracks. 
Columbia. 
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Wren Caruso and Melba already 


immortalized in celluloid, [ suppose 
Grace Moore’s story has its place in 
musical. But in So 
This Is Love the events which were 
culled Miss Moore’s 
autobiography are dismaying. Sure- 


a technicolor 


from lively 
ly Grace deserves better than that 
wheezy business about the young 
sirl determined to hit the top, run- 
ning away from home, turning 
down a couple of proposals of mar- 
riage, and finally attaining her goal 
of singing at the Met while all those 
who tried in other to 
discourage her sit misty-eyed in the 
opening night audience. With a life 
as rich and full as was Miss Moore’s, 
script writer John Monks, Jr., ought 


to be beaten with his typewriter for 


one Way 


or 


the colorless material he has used. 
for 
make 


It was a mistake, too, any 
studio but Columbia to Miss 
Moore’s life since it was on that lot 
that she seored her biggest individ- 
ual success in One Night of Love. 
This “biography” stops abruptly in 
1925 or with her sensational 
debut at the Met in La Bohéme. 

As Grace, Kathryn Grayson looks, 


SO 


sings, and acts better than she ever 
has before. Now if only Columbia 
will hire her to make the real Grace 
Moore story, it would be a thor- 
oughly commendable enterprise. 
Warner Brothers. 


Tue old one about the princess and 


the commoner has been given its 
slickest treatment by William 
Wvler (Carrie, Detective Story) in 


Roman Holiday. Not the least of 
the picture’s charms are the actual 
Italian backgrounds which in 
themselves, so breathtakingly beau- 
tiful that they turn the trick in mak- 
ing the synthetie story come alive. 


are, 


The film, you see, was made entirely 
in Italy. Sinee Mr. Wyler is a direc- 
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tor of more integrity than most, the 
principals in this tale of run- 
away royally wandering incognito 
through Rome with an American 
reporter who collects notes on her 


reactions to bourgeois pleasures, are 


inspected with some insight and 
wil. 
As Audrey Hepburn changes 


physically in the film--in bobbing 
her hair, for instance——so, too, her 
mental outlook alters and there is 
a real development of her character. 
Gregory Peck’s journalist remains 
closer to the stereotype but since 
he is an excellent actor and, in this 
well directed, his’ transition 
from cold-blooded reporter to sym- 


Case, 


pathetic lover is also most convine- 
ing. 

Miss Hepburn is a real find. Be- 
sides an exiremely attractive, intel- 
ligent and a personality to 
match, she has an utterly charming 
manner and it is impossible not to 
fall in love with her on sight. Con- 
sequently you can believe Mr. Peck’s 
capitulation before her disarming 
naiveté. Roman Holiday is so be- 
guiling because Mr. Wyler keeps in 
mind that, in a fairy tale like this, 
credible characters will go a long 


face 


way toward making you close one 
eye to the preposterous plot.—Para- 


mount. 


s ERNO, a 3-D movie in technicol- 
or, is the first such film which would 
have been dramatically satisfying 
even in the conventional “‘flattie”’ 
form. This is of the Double Indem- 
nity school in which the faithless 
wife and her lover connive to elimi- 
nate the husband. Only in this ease, 
even while the credits are being 
flashed on screen, the infamous duo 
have already left the hapless hero, 
his leg broken, out on the Mojave 
Desert where they are reasonably 
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sure he will quickly succumb to the 
elements. Since he is a rich man 
who has never had to fend for him- 
self, it appears unlikely that he can 
manage, handicapped as he is. 
However, a certain justifiable 
vexation and a burning desire for 
revenge bring out hidden talents in 
the hero and, game leg and all, he 
manages quite neatly to work his 
way partially across the desert, to 
hunt, and even to subsist on cactus 
meat. In the end, of course, jus- 
tice tempered with irony is meted 
out to all the nasty parties while the 
hero, exhausted but triumphant, 
lives to see yet another day. 
Director Roy Baker injects the 
maximum suspense into hero Rob- 
ert Ryan’s efforts to stay alive un- 
der circumstances guaranteed to 
discourage even Bernarr Macfad- 
den. Ryan, by the way, performs 
almost all the way through without 
saying a word. His thoughts are 
expressed audibly on the sound 
track. William Lundigan = and 
Rhonda Fleming are fine as_ the 
scheming pair. The warmest com- 
pliment I can pay this adult drama 
is to state that it was so interesting 
that I was hardly aware of those un- 
comfortable polaroid goggles on my 
nose.— 20th Century-Fox. 
Wrax direction has kept a couple 
of late-summer offerings, Latin Lov- 
ers and The Actress from reaching 
their full stature. The former is a 
fundamentally amusing romantic 
comedy about a multi-millionairess 
who is being psychoanalyzed be- 
cause she fears her suitors may be 
interested mostly in her money. She 
at last narrows down her choice to 
two — an industrial tycoon of un- 
limited fortune and a Brazilian 
rancher of only modest means. All 
of this could have been made ex- 
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tremely bright and funny if it 
hadn’t been directed so stodgily by 
Mervyn Le Roy, who has on pre- 
vious occasions, demonstrated that 
he has no sense of humor. Even 
with music and technicolor, Latin 
Lovers is at best a mild nuisance. 
Lana Turner is the Lady in the 
Dark-ish heiress, and Ricardo Mon- 
talban and John Lund her dollar- 
conscious pursuers. Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 


Bivens GORDON has set down some 
of her reminiscences about her early 
days when she battled family oppo- 
sition in her struggles to go on the 
stage. In play form these nostalgic 
reveries were entitled Years Ago; on 
film they are called The Actress. 
There are some charming sequences 

Ruth’s rapture at seeing a typical 
prewar musical comedy starring 
Hazel Dawn; her stubborn father’s 
explanation of why he favors an 
education for his daughter; the 
scene in which Ruth entertains a 
caller in the parlor while, upstairs, 
her father and mother make noisy 
preparations for retiring. But the 
light touch is not consistent and 
much of The Actress is plodding 
and overdone, especially the early 
scenes when nostalgia is bounced 
around like a bowling ball. Jean 
Simmons swallows a lot as the bud- 
ding Bernhardt, and Spencer Tracy 
and Teresa Wright are her patient 
parents. All of them plug a trifle 
too hard in the charm department. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


A DECEPTIVELY lurid title, Vice 
Squad, has been tacked onto a mod- 
est, unsensational drama which fol- 
lows along the ordinary day of a 
police captain. He is Edward G. 
Robinson and his duties consist of 
exposing a bogus Italian count out 
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to marry a well-to-do widow, track- 
ing down some thugs who shot a 
policeman, following through a tip 
ina bank robbery, assembling clues 
which will lead to the apprehension 
of the bandits, saving the life of a 
girl hostage, and disposing of as- 
riffrafl 
his office in 


sorted cranks, stoolies, and 


who wander into 
crowded working day. 
Director Arnold 


dled all of this explosive material as 


one 


Laven has han- 
impersonally as if this were a March 


of Time and he has ecaleu- 
lated correctly that this will make 


Vice Squad seem extremely realis- 


feature 


tic. Robinson is quiet and authori- 
tative in’ the foeal role in this adult 
and he reliable sup- 
port from Paulette Goddard, Barry 
Kelley, Lee Van Cleef, and Porter 
Hall.—-United Artists. 


drama, sets 


r 

ws problems of transport. fliers 
are microscopically examined in 
Island in the Sky, a two-hour film 
which takes much too long to get 
going. I have rarely heard so much 
airplane talk in one film. Even 
when IT came out of the theater, my 
head was swimming with visions of 
ice forming on the wings, altimeters 
flickering menacingly, poor visibil- 
itv, fuel shortages, and low ceiling. 
However, Island in the Sky 
gets a search party hunting for pilot 
John Wayne and his crew grounded 
somewhere in Greenland, the film 
All of the vet- 
erans in the transport service piteh 
in to find their crony in the un- 
charted territory and the suspense 
piles up try to establish 
mathematically just where his erip- 


onee 


begins to pick up. 


as they 


pled plane could have gone down, In 
the meantime, the pitiful little crew 
isn’t having much fun what with 


icy winds, snow, and a seanty sup- 
ply of food 
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The east, all male, would do credit 
to T.W.A. from Wayne on through 
James Arness, Lloyd Nolan, Walter 
Abel, Andy Devine, Allyn Joslyn, 
and Sean MeClory. With the heavy 
reliance on dialogue, though, I felt 
that this would have made a much 
better stage play than a 
Warner Brothers. 


movie, 


Sn PHEN Bosustow, the guiding 
light behind the U.P.A. 
has a quartet of delightful new ones 
on hand for release about now. Mr 
sosustow, having gained 
tion with Gerald McBoing-Boing a 
few years back, has opened an en- 
tirely untapped field for the cartoon 
which has by now run itself into the 
ground with the endless 
mouse chases and their constant 
emphasis on sadism and _ torture. 
Instead, 
a more 


cartoons, 


recognt- 


cat-and- 


Bosustow’s stall! works in 


satiric vein, experiments 
with backgrounds and color, and in 
every way strives to 
telligence level of 


the in- 
animated = ear- 


raise 


toons. 

Among his happiest creations is 
the Mr. Magoo, the 
portly and pompous old party, who 
maintains in the face of astonish- 
ing proofs to the contrary that he 
as well as you or I. In 
Safety Spin, Mr. Magoo ts out to get 
his 


near-sighted 


can see 
driver’s renewed and 
ultimately winds up in a maternity 
ward. Christopher Crumpet is a 
stubborn and rather’ frightening 
little boy who turns himself into a 
chicken whenever he doesn’t get his 


license 


own way. Christopher wants a real 
shiny new rocketship all for him- 
self. 

In The Unicorn in the Garden, 
Bosustow dips into James Thur- 
ber’s Fables for Our Time. At last 
someone has come along to do jus- 
tice to Mr. Thurber’s wonderfully 
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absurd men and women trapped in 
the hopeless struggle between the 
sexes. ‘The animation is pure Thur- 
ber. Finally, in tackling Edgar 
Allan Poe’s The Telltale Heart in 
3-D) cartoon form, Bosustow has 
opened a wide field for the short 
story in the film. He has made stun- 
ning use of sound, color and anima- 
tion to convey the madman’s terror 
and tormented conscience in a way 
as vel untried in the’ movies. 
Watch for these short subjects. 
Quite often the U.P.A. cartoons are 
by and large the best things on the 
bill.--Columbia. 


a that old bugaboo of the 
cinema, turns up again in a very 
stylish but special British number, 
The Beggar's Opera. This lusty 
romp, done in the broad and bawdy 
fashion of the Elizabethan theater, 
has been transplanted to the screen 
in gaudy but entirely appropriate 
technicolor and is sung and acted 
by an expert cast headed by Lau- 
rence Olivier as the dashing high- 
way man whose scruples do not ex- 
tend beyond cajoling any suscepti- 
ble wench in the vicinity to assist 
in his escape from jail. 

Additional dialogue and _ lyries 
supplied by Christopher Fry are in 
the same vein as the original ones 
by John Gay so that The Beggar's 
Opera remains completely within 
period. Hardly a film with mass 
appeal, The Beggar's Opera will 
nonetheless find an appreciative au- 
dience among those who revel in the 
uninhibited humors of the 
teenth century ballad-opera. 

Olivier manages quite well in the 
singing, remarkably so when one 
realizes that tenors in those days 
favored a much higher key than 
the one common. today. 
Brothers. 


seven- 


Warner 
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UMMER TY, it seems to me, Is so 
much made up of repeat showings 
of programs done earlier in the sea- 
son that you have the feeling of set- 
tling down to one of those obscure 
movies TV scouts persist in un- 
earthing. Only in this case the 
show probably harks back only to 
the previous October or so and it is 
considerably fresher in your mem- 
ory. Obviously, with thousands of 
Americans out-of-doors at beaches 
and such without their TV sets 
strapped to the roof of the car, none 
of the networks is going to bother 
much about putting on anything 
new. 

The replacement for The Jackie 
Gleason Show has come up with a 
full hour presided over by a hatchet- 
faced young man named Larry 
Storch. Mr. Storch is a night-club 
and vaudeville entertainer who has 
made occasional sallies into TV 
with no marked success and, after 
having observed him carefully for 
four Saturdays in a row, I think I 
am able to make a few generaliza- 
tions about his technique. 

Other than the fact that Mr. 
Storch has to waste a lot of his time 
introducing a_ tired collection of 
animal and acrobatic acts and is 
almost completely overwhelmed by 
endless commercials for coffee, his 
own personality never comes to the 
fore. His skits—-Willie Flaub, the 
confirmed borrower from next door, 
or Little Victor, enfant terrible, or a 
corn-fed cowpoke—-have not so far 
permitted Mr. Storch to do anything 
which other comics like Red Skel- 
ton, Jackie Gleason, or Milton Berle 
haven’t done before—and with bet- 
ter results. Consequently, seeing 
him is like watching a dozen come- 
dians rolled up into a single one 
who lacks that individuality which 
makes them outstanding. Perhaps 
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it is because Mr. Storch is simply a 
clever mimic and nothing else. Nor 
does he know how to get on and off 
stage gracefully for his M.C. chores. 
If he can find a new writer, along 
with a facet of his personality which 
is completely his own, he may yet 
be one of TV’s brightest young 
comics. 


J ACK CARTER, on the other hand, 
has not had his own show and has 
been limited appearances 
such as the one he made on Toast 
of the Town several Sundays ago. 
Carter does straight chatter, with- 
out props or stooges, and builds up 
his laughs slowly. A rather loud 
and brash type, Carter knows that 
he has to soften up his audience 
with a few second-string wisecracks 
first and then, when he 
loosened up to a 


to guest 


has them 
smile, he belts 
across his really first-rate routines 
He is a master of the ad-lib and, like 
him or not, you certainly pay atten- 
tion when he’s rattling away there 
on screen. He has a trigger-like de- 
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livery which galvanizes you to at- 
tention. Whether it would be pos- 
sible to whole hour of Mr. 
Carter, handling introductions and 
all, I don’t know, but I do know that 
he has provided some of the sharp- 
est, most satirical comedy TV has 
ever seen in his infrequent guest 
appearances, 


take a 


Just to show that it hadn’t slipped 
of its lofty pedestal during the 
warm spell, Goodyear Playhouse 
turned up with a diverting number 
called “Nothing to Sneeze At” which 
concerned a married couple at a 
summer resort where each indulged 
in innocent flirtations with rather 
melancholy results. There was 
some observant writing in this frag- 
ile piece which relied mostly on 
making the characters human. The 
show was highlighted by a_ very 
solid performance from a new- 
named Robert Fortier as a 
swimming instructor to whom mak- 
ing a play for attractive female 
guests was part of his summer job. 


comer 


Night Scene 


by BEULAH FENDERSON SMITH 


/ ONLY watched two deer come in, 
And feast from one low apple bough, 
They fed, in grace, and slipped away, 
It was a simple thing, I know. 

But Lord, I give my thanks that I 
Was privileged to see, 

Two mystic dwellers of the wood, 
Beneath a moon-drenched apple tree. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


WILL THE SCREEN STEAL SHAKESPEARE FROM THE STAGE? 


BECAUSE the seeds of drama _ have 
always been quickened in religious 
soil, it follows that in the beginning 
the theater was designed for the serv- 
ice and education of the people with- 
out distinctions of class or circum- 
stance. The Athenian theater after 
twenty-four hundred years is still a 
prized national heritage. It was the 
populace of London and Paris who 
filled their theaters in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries as later it was the 
citizenry of London who dictated the 
policy of Covent Garden, and in the 
nineteenth century, the many traveling 
companies in England and America 
gave the “litthe man” ample opportu- 
nity to see a number of plays by the 
most popular playwright of the day, 
William Shakespeare. 

What chance have the like people to 
know Shakespeare today? Splendid as 
is all good dramatic poetry to read, 
Shakespeare did not mean his plays to 
be read. He visualized his action as 
he wrote and without the action a part 
of his genius is waylaid. 

To give the whole population of 
Greater New York a possibility of en- 
joying some unique production such as 
Sir Laurence Olivier’s Shakespeare’s 
and Shaw’s Cleopatras the run would 
have had to continue for nearly fifty 
years! Obviously with the vast num- 
ber of people in the present world, 
Shakespeare needs a wider field of pro- 
duction than the legitimate theater can 


offer if the principle of the ! 
the most 
is valid. 
answer. 


for 
which he himself upheld— 
The screen seems ihe logical 


WITHIN the past seventeen years there 
have been four Shakespearean films, 
two British and two American, of 
major importance—an American Mid- 
summer Night's Dream and a British 
As You Like It may be ignored. If 
this seems a sparse number, it must 
be remembered that a major Holly- 
wood production with its attendant 
capital oullay requires a period of in- 
cubation before its component person- 
nel, director, cast, technicians, musi- 
cal director, etc., can be assembled. 

It was in 1936 that Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer had the honor of pioneering on 
the Stratford-on-Avon demesne with 
Romeo and Juliet presented with all 
the fanfare their publicity could ani- 
mate. ‘The production was conven- 
tional in design and a bit grandiose; 
romanticism circled Padua and magni- 
fied Renaissance detail; it was the Italy 
of an illustrator’s fancy far more redo- 
lent of cinematic munificence than the 
formality of the Renaissance, but the 
tragedy was played with fire and 
poetry. 


GEORGE CUKOR, the director, intro- 
duced such ultra romantic stage busi- 
ness as Romeo dreaming of Rosaline 
on the steps of a ruined temple as a 
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shepherd piped on a flute; Juliet en- 
tering with a pet fawn; the warring 
partisans of Capulet and Montague dis- 
persed by the Prince (Conway Tearle) 
and his retinue on horseback while 
Juliet’s balcony was high enough to 
offer Romeo a perilous ascent. What 
was important was that for once the 
reason for Romeo’s poisoned draught 
became clear when Friar Lawrence’s 
messenger was shown held in quaran- 
tine and prevented from delivering the 
letter to Romeo in Mantua that ex- 
plained Juliet’s trance. This explana- 
tion as told to Friar Lawrence by Friar 
John is almost invariably cut. Ask 
anyone you meet why it was that the 
Friar’s plot to save the lovers back- 
fired and one out of ten will not be 
sure. 

M.G.M.’s Juliet was Norma Shearer, 
very beautiful and surprisingly young 
who was at once both passionate and 
virginal. Leslie Howard in the un- 
grateful part of Romeo was dreamy 
and unpractical but showed his actual 
years much more than Miss Shearer. 
Basil Rathbone, who had just played 
Romeo to Miss Cornell’s Juliet, made 
Tybalt hotheaded rather than vindic- 
tive; John Barrymore sang his swan 
song as a great actor as a Mercutio 
who had immortal fire—the finest I 
ever hope to see. 

A distinct comedy personality was 
given the Nurse by Edna May Oliver, 
and C. Aubrey Smith and _ Violet 
Kemble Cooper lent stature and hu- 
manity to the Capulets. Agnes de Mille 
created the pavane danced in the mag- 
nificence of a vast marble hall. The 
brows on the intellectuals were lifted 
at the notion of poetry in the movies 
but the audiences who saw Romeo and 
Juliet were fully responsive. I won- 
der why it has never been put on 
16 mm. for our schools? 


THE greatest of all 
films is undoubtedly Henry V_ pro- 
duced by Sir Laurence Olivier in 1946. 
It was a cultural challenge to a world 
torn by war; the British lion’s defi- 
ance when wounded and at bay he 
roared down barbarism; superb re- 
minder of past glories but the English 
archers who held their ground at 
Agincourt and the king who thundered 
upon the French chivalry had to stage 


Shakespearean 
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their battle on the meadows of Ireland 
because both France and England were 
then world battlefields. 

Forced to all manner of makeshifts 
when it came to armor and equipment, 
the result has never been surpassed as 
a spectacle except in the recent reality 
of the Coronation. The picture was 
filmed in two different moods and de- 
picted two different centuries. It 
opened realistically at the Globe Thea- 
ter in Shakespeare’s day with the 
opening of his latest play, Henry JV, 
and then when the action shifted to 
France, the audience was transported 
back to 1415 and saw the young King 
disembark his army at Hartleur. Glow- 
ing with color, much of the beauty ot 
the pageantry would have been lost if 
full value had not been given to the 
bright heraldic hues of the banners 
and the sun glinting on the armor of 
the knights. 

The French Court scenes were styl- 
ized as in the dainty compositions of 
fi‘teenth century miniatures with in- 
comparable charm. Olivier’s royal 
hero had the quality of leadership 
which so inspired his men; the famous 
battle speeches were spoken variously 

on the beach, then in a cart in the 
Camp and on his charger. ‘The King 
going secretly around his encamped 
army by night was a great piece of 
stage business and for the first time a 
soliloquy was given as it was thought 
out by the actor without any movement 
of the lips. Leo Genn was particularly 
acclaimed as the Duke of Burgundy 
but the G.I. humor of the day spoken 
in Welsh and Scotch dialect was all 
Greek to American ears. Henry V set 
a new standard for the screen—eye- 
brows no longer were raised at filmed 
Shakespeare, for Shakespeare, in an 
indifferent play, had created a glorious 
scenario. ‘The screen had given life to 
an historical narrative that the stage 
found inferior drama. I remember too 
well Hampden’s Henry V, produced in 
1928. 


IN 1948, Olivier filmed himself as 
Hamlet in black and white—which left 
the general impression of black. What 
was interesting and admirable was his 
complete change of approach in the 
production of the play. This Hamlet 
was stark and unrelieved tragedy, sym- 
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bolic and castellated. The period was 
indefinite, the costumes of Shake- 
speare’s era but the fortress of Elsi- 
nore was ponderously medieval with 
great stress laid pictorially on its 
winding tower stairways. Realism was 
forsworn; the Queen’s closet was an 
oval chamber surrounded by saw- 
toothed arches—-where Polonius found 
a hiding place I can’t remember. 

The cuts were drastic. Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern both disappeared as 
did Fortinbras; the “rugged Phyrrus” 
speech no longer tested audience en- 
durance; the “murder of Gonzaga” was 
played in pantomime. This was given 
a sharpened significance by the show- 
ing of the King’s murder on the screen 
as it was described by the King’s 
Ghost. The same technique was ap- 
plied to Ophelia’s drowning as related 
by the Queen. It was not so success- 
ful, seeming to belittle the haunting 
beauty of the poet’s lines. “To be or 
not to be’ was a meditation on the 
battlements with the waves crashing 
in spray below, and death possible in 
a Step. 

As with Maurice Evans, Olivier is 
inclined to stress the man of action 
in the Prince. It is not so much the 
moral problem that worries him as 
the best means of punishing the King. 
The tenderness of Hamlet is not evi- 
dent when he almost hurls Ophelia 
down the winding stairs or when leap- 
ing on the King from a balcony, he 
keeps plunging his rapier in and out 
of the royal carcass with all too evi- 
dent satisfaction. That is far from 
Horatio’s “sweet Prince.” 

A greater Hamlet to me is John Giel- 
gud who does not scamp the spiritual 
values in the part. However, the very 
greatness of Hamlet lies in the infinite 
varieties of interpretation and _ this 
screen Hamlet directed by Olivier is 
an integrated and thoroughly exciting 
picture which brings firsthand knowl- 
edge of a treasure of English literature 
to untold numbers of this generation 
who may never enjoy another such 
opportunity. It undoubtedly means 
more to those who have never seen 
Hamlet on the stage. 


THIS year Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pre- 
sents Julius Caesar, produced by John 
Houseman with Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
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as the director. M.G.M. had had this 
production in mind for all of seven 
years but could not get a release for 
the rights of the title held by another 
studio. They have spared no effort 
but far from embarking on a de Mille- 
sian spectacle they have concentrated 
on the development and contrast of 
“patriotism” as shown in the four lead- 
ing characters. This diffusion of in- 
terest has always built up difficulties 
in presenting Julius Caesar on the 
stage; with the screen’s swifter con- 
secutive action, it seems more inte- 
grated. 

Orson Welles approached Julius 
Caesar from a completely different 
viewpoint in his stage production in 
1937 which was played in modern 
dress with Fascist overtones and full 
emphasis on mob psychology and dic- 
tatorship. No one who saw that Julius 
Caesar could fail to remember the in- 
cident with the poet Cinna—on the 
screen it’s not missed. Orson Welles’ 
Julius Caesar indeed was not so much 
a noble play as a scary melodrama. 
Such is Shakespeare’s versatility. Al- 
though Sir Laurence Olivier evidently 
came to the conclusion that the screen 
demanded objective action, Houseman 
and Mankiewicz focused interest on 
characterization and dialogue, relying 
on change of background and close-ups 
to relieve monotony. An international 
cast of foremost caliber makes this 
completely successful. 

Our only criticism of a great picture 
is that the sets might have been sim- 
plified. The most eflective scene pic- 
torially was Brutus’ garden by torch- 
light where the background was neg- 
ligible. There was far too much detail 
in the interiors of Caesar’s house. Of 
course the mountains of Philippi had 
the all too familiar contours of Indian 
raids but the crisis of Brutus and Cas- 
sius triumphed over this handicap. 

Gielgud playing Cassius is the main- 
stay of the very fine cast, an example 
and an inspiration to younger actors. 
It is a superbly rounded characteriza- 
tion of a man whose patriotism was 
badly colored with personal animus 
against Caesar but who venerated and 
loved in Brutus those very virtues of 
integrity and honor which Cassius 
never possessed and who had a force 
and practical intelligence which domi- 
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nated the conspirators. There would 
have been no Philippi if Brutus had 
taken his friend’s advice. 


John Mason makes the most of the 
sympathetic qualities of Brutus, his 
idealism, his love for Portia and the 


terrible price he paid with his own 
peace of mind for the assassination of 
Caesar. There is a ghastly moment on 
the screen when Caesar, bleeding and 
spent, staggers to Brutus, relying on 
his loyalty. Brutus recoils but it is 
Rome’s safety against personal friend- 


ship. He strikes and the “£t tu, 
Brute” rings down the ages to Geth- 


semane, 

It is evident that to conserve sym- 
pathy for Brutus, Caesar must not be 
too much of a hero. With Louis Cal- 
hern, the General becomes a rather 
pompous figurehead. This is probably 
exactly what Mankiewicz wished but 
it is a little diflicult to think of this 
bland statesman as a dangerous dic- 
tator. (1 have always pictured Caesar 
wiry like St. Paul.) At any rate Brutus 
remains the more interesting charac- 
ter. 


AT this point there enters into promi- 
hence the most publicized choice in 
the casting, Marlon Brando, the young 
actor who won a reputation overnight 
from the one speech he made as the 
rescued suicide in the shortlived Truck 
Café and then went on to the brutish 
brother-in-law in Street Car Named 
Desire, with his unusually good March- 
banks to Miss Cornell’s Candide mostly 
forgotten. Actually Mark Antony was 
thirty-nine when Caesar died but 
Brando as Antony, the young athlete, 
first seen in his running gear, is dra- 
matically very etfective as he commits 
himself to the championship of his eld- 
erly hero. ‘That he is willing to come 
to terms with Caesar’s murderers is 
certainly more the action of a mature 
politician as Shakespeare must have 
conceived him, but Mankiewicz has 
made his point in the theatrical possi- 
bilities of the young soldier—a very 
good looking young soldier — gaining 
the mastery of the mob. 

To his credit, Brando has worked 
enthusiastically over his diction and 
is not afraid to bring out all the power 
in the famous words. The director 


has helped him in the reactions of the 
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mob and the changing of his position 
during the speech. First he stands well 
above Caesar’s body, then moves down 
beside it. He holds himself in until 
it comes to “Unchain the dogs of war” 

when he let’s go. What irked me was 
the Roman populace—a more motley 
set 1 never saw. Yet at that period 
there must have been still a majority 
of the master race in Rome. For a 
touch of archaeological realism scaf- 
folding is shown round a building then 
in process of construction. Yet none 
of the backgrounds seemed to have the 
noble austerity of pre-Augustan Rome. 
The virtuoso cast also included Greer 
Garson as Calpurnia, Deborah Kerr as 
Portia, Douglas Watson as Octavius, 
Edmond O’Brien as Casca, Richard 
Hale as the Soothsayer. 


THE four great pictures would seem to 
prove that so far as narrative is con- 
cerned, the screen is far more fluent 
than the stage and that Henry V and 
Julius Caesar have ranked if not out- 
ranked the theater; that on the screen 
the poetry of the dialogue is given full 
measure and that the actor’s slightest 
change of expression is seen, not only 
by the first rows, but the entire audi- 
ence, but also that the intimacy of the 
theater will always add something to 
the plays where subtlety of emotion is 
paramount. It is in playing a part 
night atler night that an actor develops 
the screen is therefore a static art 
the refrigeration of the theater so to 
speak benefits many. 

But just as records have increased 
the demand for orchestras so interest 
begotten on the screen will revive en- 
thusiasm for the stage. It is the unity 
of the decor with the script which is 
now the next development to be de- 


sired. The screen’s greatest handicap 
for poetry is its heritage of photo- 


graphic realism. In the ballet of 
Romeo and Juliet the whole design is 
based on Botticelli which gives it a 
beautiful unity and simplicity. The 
actual Cathedral of Canterbury was a 
bore in the screening of Murder in a 
Cathedral. A formal design by a good 
artist might have enhanced the great 
acting in Julius Caesar. The theater 
feels no cause for jealousy but is full 
of encouragement and admiration for 
her stepsister, the screen. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1951 
Yul 


cast. 


AND I. 
the 


THE KING 
now back in 
James. 


Brynner is 
At the St. 


July, 1952 


Wisu You Were Here.—Boisterous 
musical of a Camp Kilkare in the Cat- 
skills, swimming pool and all. The 
jokes are as rough as the characters. 
At the Imperial. 


December 


DraL M For MURDER. There are 
three new members in the small cast 
which is led by Maurice Evans as the 
most villainous and yet most courteous 
of villains in an exciting story.—At the 
Plymouth. 


January, 1953 


THe Seven YEAR IrcuH.—Repetitious 
and with adultery as the only joke, this 
comedy owes a great deal to Tom 
Ewell who is never off the stage.—Al 
the Fulton. 

March 


THE FIFTH SEASON. Dedicated to 
the garment industry the farce intro- 
duces the Yiddish comedian Menasha 
Skulnik who is the partner in the play 
of Richard Whorf. Very full of models. 

At the Cort. 


April 


WONDERFUL TowNn.—By far the best 
musical of the season with Rosalind 
Russell. Based on the play and story, 
My Sister Eileen, with a witty musical 
score by Leonard Bernstein it gets all 
the fun possible out of Greenwich Vil- 
lage.—At the Winter Garden. 


Picnic. — Pulitzer Prize play of a 
young athlete who makes havoc of four 


women’s lives in twenty-four hours. 
Well played and written—on the physi- 
cal plane.—At the Music Box. 


May 


PorGy AND Bess.-—Extraordinary re- 
vival of the Gershwin opera staged by 
Robert Breen with Alexander Smallens 
as the conductor and an unusually fine 
Negro cast. An American classic that 
should be heard by all.—At the Zieg- 
feld. 


My THREE ANGELS.— Very funny 
farce of three amiable and obliging 
convicts in French Guiana with Walter 
Slezak quite irresistible as the soft- 
hearted forger.—At the Morosco. 


June 


THE Grass Harp.—aA revival of Tru- 
man Capote’s comedy in which its best 
qualities are brought out in the inti- 
macy of an arena stage in Circle on 
the Square (Sheridan Square). 


July 


ME AND JULIET. — Even Rogers and 
Hammerstein can’t always succeed but 
there is a cast with excellent voices 
for the agreeable songs and Joan Mc- 
Cracken for comedy while Jo Miel- 
ziner has solved the scenic problem of 
showing the audience all over a func- 
tioning theater.—Aft the Majestic. 


Can-Can.—A can-can is not an at- 
tractive dance nor is this an attractive 
musical. Trying desperately to be 
very French it comes nearest to its 
goal with Lilo from Paris. Gwen Ver- 
don carries off the dancing honors 
while Peter Cookson is a dignified 
Judge. Cole Porter’s score is a disap- 
pointment, so is Abe Burrows’ book. 
—At the Shubert. 












































NOVELS REVIEWED 


THE SINGER NOT THE SONG 
by Audrey Erskine Lindop 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.75 
There’s more than one way to con- 


coct a novel, of course, and perhaps 
many novelists go about it as cold- 
bloodedly as did Miss Lindop. She 


seems to have started with the propo- 
sition from phvsies about the irresisti- 
ble force and immovable body. Take 
a man wholly devoted to good and one 


wholly devoted to evil, place them 
where they will oppose each other, 
and then what have you? (Well, for 
one thing, melodrama.) Still, Miss 


Lindop savs that that’s not really what 
she’s interested in, not the two sides, 
but the team captains—‘“the singer 
not the song.” However that may be. 
the singer becomes the song before she 
is through. 

The bad one is a bandit, a silky per- 
sonification of evil, who has com- 
pletely terrorized his Mexican village; 
among other ways, by choosing his 
murder victims in alphabetical order. 


The good one is Father Keough, an 
Irishman. Father Keogh arrives in 
Quantana to find his predecessor in 
mortal terror, convinced that he will 
not leave the village alive. Father 
Keogh (“Mr. Keogh” to the English 


governess for Don Pedro’s daughter) 
is not a man easily terrorized. (He is, 
in fact, as little human as Malo of the 
Cats.) The duel between the two men 
struggling for leadership in Quantana 
is long, and on one side bitter. (It is 
logical, too, given the author’s premise, 
but not real.) For a time Father 
Keogh has to say Mass in a room up 
over a bar, for a small and furtive con- 
gregation. Then for a time good is 















































BY Riley Hughes 


thead, and Malo and his gang go to 
prison, Sut Malo comes back and 
Father Keogh receives him into his 
rectory to win over his soul. One is 


reminded of the struggle between King 
Henry and Archbishop Thomas a 
Becket; reversed, this is their story, 
even to the few vears of truce during 
the absence of one contender. 

The Singer Not the Song, rushing in 
where Graham Greene would fear to 
tread, cannot be taken seriously. It 
is a minuet of problems, a ritual dance. 
Even one touch of inconsistency in 
the antagonists would relieve the pat- 
tern, but, no, everyone operates (and 
talks by the vard) with a terrible con- 
sistency. And if one cannot spot the 
phonyness any other way, there’s al- 
wavs Sam, the American bartender. 
Sam, the man without faith, but with- 
out malice either, the perfect go-be- 
tween. You know the line: Gee whiz, 


padre (or better: sky-pilot). The 
Singer Not the Song cannot be _ be- 
lieved, but it will doubtless be seen. 


One suggests, one demands, 3-D. 


BEYOND THIS PLACE 

by A. J. Cronin 

Little, Brown. $3.75 
The Liberal Member of Parliament for 
Wortley was not convinced. “Things 
like that simplv don’t happen with us. 
They might in some rotten foreign 
country but not here.” Against 
official complacence, against the inso- 
lence of office, and against corruption 
Paul Mathry struggles, all in an attempt 
to reverse the fifteen-vear-old convic- 
tion of his father for a brutal murder 
he did not commit. By the time Paul 
learns of his father’s identity the trail 
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has grown cold, but bit by bit (after 
cruel disappointments) the true pieces 
of the puzzle fall into place. 

Taken for what it is, a frank pot- 
boiler, Beyond This Place is satisfying 
enough. But for the reader who re- 
members his Dickens, especially Great 
Expectations, this will seem like old 
and hackneyed stuff. For not only 
does Dr. Cronin take his plot from 
the kind of thing Dickens did, but he 
takes the manner as well. Every page 
is cluttered with the clichés of melo- 
drama. Nonetheless, heroes who can 
be applauded and villains who are 
worth hissing are rare in current fic- 
tion, and Beyond This Place in most 
certainly providing both, will doubt- 
less please a great many readers. 

Other readers will miss here the re- 
ligious emphasis of certain of the ear- 
lier books. The only lingering touch 
of this is the benevolent Luther 
Aloysius Dunn, son of a Catholic father 
and Calvinistic mother and educated 
by the Jesuits. But it’s only a touch, 
just as the novel itself is only a patch 
on the others. 


TEAM BELLS WOKE ME 

by H. L. Davis 

Morrow. $3.50 
These thirteen short stories are as 
characteristic of the undefinable, indi- 
vidual flavor one associates with H. L. 
Davis as are his novels. In these tales 
natural objects sunsets, horses, the 
look and feel of land after drought 
are, to borrow a phrase from the book, 
“all as distinet as print.” Mr. Davis, 
clearly the best of our practicing re- 
gionalists, gives us, in most of these 
stories, the territory (Eastern Oregon 
in the early years of this century) he 
has made singularly his own. 

Mr. Davis is deft at side-stepping 
plot; in these pages he seems to follow 
after things as they happen: he is the 
artist as historian, intent upon pre- 
serving memories and ways of life. 
People, especially people growing to 
responsibility and choice, are at the 
center of the author’s attention, for all 
his observant eye for flora and fauna. 
The young but fat and ugly wife of an 
erratic old man, a smelly Indian, and 
two “rickety old sage-brushers” work- 
ing on a railroad track are among 
the unprepossessing subjects for the 
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author’s magical sympathy and under- 
standing. He enters into and illumi- 
nates whatever he touches, for he pro- 
ceeds from exact, hard-won knowl- 
edge. Because of this knowledge, these 
stories—published in magazines from 
1929 to 1951—exhibit a rare and au- 
thentic excellence. 


RIDE OUT THE STORM 

by Roger Vercel 

Putnam. $4.00 
This is a powerful, perhaps major, 
novel of the sea. It portrays the last 
great days of the sailing ship, around 
the turn of this century. When the 
book begins, the protagonist Rolland 
is a seaman. Like some sea animal, 
more secretive than shy, he takes some 
time to appear clearly; one does not 
know at first, as one practically serves 
in the French Merchant Marine in 
these pages, that the book will center 
around him. When the book ends he 


is commanding a sailing vessel for the 
French Navy in World War I. 

The great sailing ships, like the men 
who sailed them, were the last of a spe- 
cial breed; they were soon to become 


technological unemployables. What the 
sea required of them both is Rolland’s 
story. A ruffian and a hell-raiser in 
whom one oflicer sees superior quali- 
ties, he goes ashore, lives in the house- 
hold of a priest and attends school with 
young boys to learn mathematics and 
the other scientific fundamentals of 
his profession. His license earned, 
Rolland returns to sea as a mate, soon 
rising to his own command. 

The most harrowing of his voyages 
is the one around the Horn, with his 
bride of a few months lying ill in the 
captain’s cabin. Of such as Genevieve 
the wise priest had said: “They let 


_themselves be broken ... and after- 


ward it is irreparable.” But what hap- 
pens to the strong is irreparable too, 
as the career of Rolland, transformed 
from drunken roysterer in dockside 
stews to a cool, efficient, inhuman ma- 
chine, attests. 


THE VERMILION GATE 

by Lin Yutang 

John Day. $4.50 
The poet of the house of Tu sang this 
song: “Within the vermilion gate, 
meats and wines go to waste. While 
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on the roadside lie the frozen bodies 
of the poor.” In part this is the theme 
of Mr. Lin's new novel, the contrast, 
historic to China, between those who 
live “classical” lives, and the starving 
masses. There are two other classes 
in the China of Mr. Lin’s novel: the 
war lords and the scarcely more nu- 
merous middle class. The time is the 
short but troubled period from 1932 to 
1934, the place is west China, and the 
action is provided by the Moslem Re- 
bellion, which served as overture for 
the later rebellion of the Communists. 
In the love story of an aristocratic 
girl and a journalist from the middle 
class the author brings the war and 
the conflict of classes into focus. 

Li Fei, newspaper correspondent, 
and Jo-an meet after a student demon- 
stration, clumsily managed and as 
clumsily broken up by the police. 
Later the two benevolently conspire to 
rescue O-yun, a drum singer, from be- 
ing kidnaped for the pleasure of a 
Mongolian general. Later still Li Fei 
and Jo-an become lovers. Jo-an, after 
a herbal abortion that fails, decides to 
bear Li Fei’s child. She goes to his 


mother to await his coming and their 


marriage. (A pre-dated contract is ar- 
ranged to make the old folks happy.) 
Under this plot situation the historical 
background tends to be submerged, 
and one gets touches and details rather 
than the epic of struggle the author 
seems to have intended. 


THE UNCONQUERED 

by Ben Ames Williams 

Houghton Mifflin. $5.00 
Louisiana, Mr. Williams notes in an in- 
formative postscript to The Uncon- 
quered, was the last State to “break 
free” of Reconstruction. This lengthy 
novel is an effort to depict, in an im- 
partial way, what happened in Louisi- 
ana right after the War. It strikes a 
judicious balance between concern 
with the private lives of the fictional 
characters and the public lives of the 
historical figures, General Longstreet 
among them, who were either guiding 
or thwarting the State’s tortuous jour- 
ney back into the Union. 

Lucy Currain, Travis Currain’s 
young daughter in the earlier book 
House Divided, is now a woman 
grown. She marries a former Yankee 
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officer, a serious young man from 
Maine named Don Page. After a brief 
visit to the Page farm in Maine, Don 
and Lucy live near New Orleans to 
assist in the building of the new South. 
Don, the author’s mouthpiece, is espe- 
cially dedicated. But not many are 
willing to forget the old South, cer- 
tainly not Trav’s wife, nor his bully 
and liar of a son Peter. The family’s 
personal tragedies become entwined 
with, and become symbolic of, the 
tragedies of the South, as Mr. Williams 
sees them, from a perspective formed 
in Maine. 

Although the author, as his preface 
indicates, thinks rather fondly of Lucy 
as someone who “assumed identity and 
substance” under his hands, she and 
the others are lay figures whose chief 
motivation is to display history. This 
they do; arguments and feelings on all 
sides of the question are ably pre- 
sented. There are subtle shadirngs too 
in the use of the terms “Negro,” 
“nigra,” and “nigger” by the charac- 
ters. One learns a great deal about 
events now lost in yellowing newspa- 
per files, but little about how people 
were and what gave them stature, 
for good or evil. 


FEVER 

by John Hazard Wildman 

Exposition. $3.00 
The South of Mr. Williams’ lengthy 
novel and that of Mr. Wildman’s slen- 
der one, though roughly identical in 
historical period, may seem far apart, 
yet they complement each other. Mr. 
Wildman has caught the “tone” of the 
South better: its cultivation of leisure, 
its strong personal interests, and its 
subtle feeling for class. (Fever is, in 
fact, not a novel at all, but a kind of 
reflective essay on “the way people 
do” what they do.) 

The scene of Fever is Mrs. Deve- 
reux’s very respectable boardinghouse 
in New Orleans, in the year “which 
had seen the first railroad push 
through.” Four people boarding with 
Mrs. Devereux lie dangerously ill of 
yellow fever. Who will live and who 
will die and (through elaborate flash- 
back) what their past lives have been 
like—these things form the substance 
of Fever. These and the sound of the 
Angelus from the Church of Our Lady, 
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Mystical Rose, and the cool darkness 
of the Cathedral, for this novel is about 
the way men come close to death, or 
“seeking again to rest motionless in 
love” accept and embrace it. But all 


this makes for a static situation, and 
so, it must be noted, does the author’s 
academic, delaying, style. 


CRYSTAL CLEAR 

by Elizabeth Cadell 

Morrow. $3.00 
In an unusual touch, Mrs. Cadell dedi- 
cates this brief novel to Catherine Mor- 
land, the heroine (though Mrs. Cadell 
does not directly identify her) of Jane 
Austen’s classical novel Northanger 
Abbey. The author of Crystal Clear is 
by no means another Jane Austen, nor 
would she claim to be, but she writes 
as something of a Janeite. Her book 
is a light, deft, and amusing love story. 
The romance starts when young Sir 
Paul Saxon, Baronet, reads an an- 
nouncement in the Times, that he is 
engaged to marry “Helga, only daugh- 
ter of Madame de Brulais.” The rub 
is, he has heard of neither one of 
them. He’s off to Africa in a few 
weeks, but first he must make a safari 
into darkest London. 

Madame de Brulais is discovered to 
be childless, and a fortune teller liv- 
ing shabbily in rooms; “Helga” turns 
out to be a beautiful Italian girl named 
Antonia. Sir Paul’s family is outraged 
that she lives in a boardinghouse and 
quite “out of society”; she’s a Catholic, 
too. But love and Sir Paul find a way 
as the author provides an ingenious 
climax. Very recommendable diver- 
sionary reading. 


THE CORNER STORE 

by Albert Idell 

Doubleday. $3.50 
“I’m happy, Chester,” his wife Kit tells 
Chester Jones, proprietor and man- 
ager of “Chester Jones, Confectionery 
and Sundries.” Kit amplifies: “the 
way people like us should be happy 
no wild excitement, but no real trag- 
edy either. A quiet happiness which 
is the best after all.” Yet there’s 
plenty of wild excitement in the store 
(as apparently there ‘was in Philadel- 
phia in the 30’s, Mr. Idell’s locale and 
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time span), what with people playing 
the horses over the telephone and 
racketeers barging in with pinball ma- 
chines. 

Chester, one soon discovers, is father 
confessor to the neighborhood. He 
listens to the old man who used to be 
a famous concert violinist, gives advice 
to the young idealist who (ignoring it) 
goes off to the war in Spain, and helps 
out the frightened young woman 
whose husband turns out to be a gang- 
ster. He sets the mayor of Philadel- 
phia right on a few matters too. His 
sons are the real whizzes, though. 
George, the earnest one, gets to have a 
super-corner store of his own. And 
Dickie, just seventeen, makes thou- 
sands of dollars as a pioneer in the 
automatic washer rental business. It’s 
all very enterprising, and all very 
American, too. True to form, the 
Joneses hold no truck with “European 
religion”; any old J.P. is good enough 
for them. 


DIGBY 

by David Walker 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 
How’s this (page 47) for prose style?: 
“Now Madeline was thousands of miles 
away, estranged from him; now he was 
in an alien land at the age of forty-one, 
far from the myriad shackles of de- 
corum. Now, in short, he was ripe for 
temptation. Temptation called—Digby 
answered.” Here (page 142) is Made- 
line, thinking: “I could tear her eyes 
out. Why pretend I like Craig Proc- 
tor when in my heart of hearts I think 
he’s a_sex-ridden intellectual cry- 
baby? Poor Digby. I must save him 
from himself. I must get him back. 
What shall I do? I know what Ill do 
right now. Tl call Randall Johnson. 
He’s so wise. He'll help me. Murray 
Hill 2-5340.” And so on, and so on. 

In this atrocious concoction of dis- 
gustingly poor taste and creaking plot 
Mr. Digby goes to Scotland, home of 
his ancestors, falls in love and into 
bed with tribal chieftainess Fiona, who 
collects dolls rigged up (by her dear 
nanny!) to represent her lovers. She 
soon adds a Digby doll. This review- 
er’s authentic bit of Scots blood boils 
at Mr. Walker’s synthetic Scots brew. 
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CREATIVE INTUITION IN 
ART AND POETRY 

by Jacques Maritain 

(Bollingen Series XXXVY: 1) 

Pantheon. $6.50 
In this volume, a collection of his 1952 
National Gallery of Art lectures, Mari- 
tain offers his explanation of the cre- 
ative process in art and poetry. The 
poet and artist, he maintains, employ 
intuitive reason, a faculty deeper and 
less conscious than logical, discursive 
reason. The creative artist may strike 
a pose of contempt for all his intellec- 
tualism and yet he cannot liberate him- 
self from that intuition which is the 
secret and source of his communicable 
experience. 

Maritain regards Surrealism as a 
tragic mistake. In its attempt to ex- 
clude the intéllect from the creative 
process, it let loose the infinite powers 
of the irrational in man. Failing to 
realize that its quarrel was with dis- 
cursive reason, not with creative in- 
tuition, Surrealism wandered into the 
caverns of the underworld of the 
Freudian unconscious. Maritain in- 
sists that the poet is “‘mad” because he 
obeys the spiritual unconscious or pre- 
conscious but it is a divine madness of 
the spirit which comes from an inner 
divine light and not an animal mad- 
ness derived from the Freudian uncon- 
scious of complexes, repressed desires, 
memories, etc. 

The reviewer in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly called this work of 
Maritain “a curiously elusive book.” A 
stranger to St. Thomas may find the 
earlier chapters difficult but Chapter 
IX is a sublime clarification of the fun- 
damental thesis. Maritain here pins 
down his arguments by means of spe- 
cific illustrations in the work of Dante. 
His study of Dante’s creative inno- 
cence throws a great white light on the 
whole subject of creative intuition. 
This synthesis of a great philosopher’s 
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ca 
fa teine Other New Books 


ideas on art and poetry is incom- 
parably superior to any previous work 
on the creative process. 

Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


A CATHOLIC COMMENTARY ON 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 

edited by Dom Bernard Orchard, 

Rev. Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J., 

Rev. Reginald C. Fuller, D.D., 

Dom Ralph Russell, D.D. 

Nelson & Sons. $20.00 
This volume may quite properly be 
described as our best available source 
of general information on the nature 
and history of the books which com- 
pose the Bible. The writers are men 
distinguished for scholarship and for 
soundness of doctrine. Any fairly in- 
telligent reader who gives a reasonable 
degree of attention to these pages, will 
know much more about Scripture 
Science than the average American 
student who has followed = several 
courses in that subject. One notable 
drawback is the extremely fine print 
used by the publishers; yet, after all, 
this seems to be an inevitable, and in- 
deed a small, price to pay for having 
so much valuable material assembled 
in a single volume of slightly more 
than 1,300 pages. 

Every sensible person will approach 
the book with the realization that no 
encyclopedic work on Holy Scripture 
can be precisely adapted for light 
reading; it has to be studied a page, 
or a few pages, at a tjme. Thus used, 
this Commentary willfwel reward the 
reader. 


Perhaps the outlook of the 
editors may be most easily illustrated 
by quoting from a discussion by Father 
Dyson, S.J., of recent Catholic view- 


points on the Pentateuchal question. 
Referring to a suggestion made by 
Father Lagrange, O.P., and followed 
by Father Coppens, S.J., he says, “such 
a view would see the Pentateuch as the 
outcome of a lengthy literary process 
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initiated by Moses and continued in 
his spirit.” He goes on to say, “today 
competent historical and _ literary 
scholarship places something more 
than half a millennium between the 
written record and the beginnings of 
that record.” 
JosepH McSortey, C.S.P. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY OF THE 
AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
COLLEGE EDITION 

edited by Joseph H. Friend and 

David B. Guralnik. 

World Publishing Co. $5.00 and $6.00 
This new dictionary contains over 
140,000 words, the largest word stock 
of any college dictionary, and totals 
1,724 pages. The editors have made 
a genuine attempt to define the words 
from an American point of view. It is 


a relief to pick up a dictionary that 
has all entries in a single alphabetical 
listing, names of famous people, for- 
eign expressions, etc., instead of en- 
tries in appendices at the back of the 
The type and format are pleas- 


book. 
ing and easy to read. 

The etymologies are thorough, per- 
haps a little too complete for the ordi- 
nary college boy. One is intrigued by 
the choice of famous persons named in 
the dictionary. Why is Dean Acheson 
mentioned and not Senator McCarthy? 
Trygve Lie and not Bishop Sheen? 
However it is understandable that 
there should be difference of opinion 
among dictionary staff-workers on 
matters such as notable personalities. 

Anyone interested in a detailed dis- 
cussion of the merits of the new dic- 
tionary should read Carlton Wells’ 
review of it in Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, March 21st, as well as the series 
of letters to the editor in subsequent 
issues, letters pro and con the Wells’ 
review. JoHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL: 
THE ERA AND THE MAN 

by Virginia Cowles 

Harper. $5.00 
Churchill’s place in history is so obvi- 
ous today that some tend to forget 
that he was by no means a national 
hero during most of his life. Miss 
Cowles recalls those earlier years and 
the extent to which she does so can 


be measured by the fact that not un- 
til page 310 of its 350 pages do we 
reach the legendary period of his 
career, that short and fabulous span 
since 1940 by which he will be re- 
membered. Miss Cowles may not have 
anything very original to add, but the 
vicissitudes of his parliamentary 
career, his adventures in South Africa, 
India and Cuba together with the part 
he took (and still more the part he 
might have taken had his counsel been 
heeded) in the First World War, are 
told in the lively manner to be ex- 
pected from a trained journalist. 

The last forty pages are packed with 
the story since 1940, particularly his 
relations with President Roosevelt and 
their views, at times divergent, on the 
nature of the Russian problem and 
the best way to meet it. 

Miss Cowles is among those who 
think that the West won the war but 
the East won the peace. Here she em- 
barks on the uneasy sea of interna- 
tional relations in recent years and she 
leaves herself little space for doing so. 
But at least she makes it clear that the 
only effective way to prevent a future 
war is to complete American British 
understanding and _ solidarity, trans- 
lated into all fields of policy and defen- 
Sive action. ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF, 1657-1945 

by Walter Goerlitz 

Brian Battershaw (Tr.) 

Praeger. $7.50 
This is a fascinating book — particu- 
larly if one reads between the lines. 
Too brief are the allusions to Kantian 
idealism and to Protestant theology as 
contributory to the spirit and tradi- 
tions of the German General Staff. 
Students will note the result of that 
spirit and tradition, not only in the 
opposition to the Weimar Republic but 
even more to the Hitlerian State. For 
the Staff had an idealism, a code of 
honor, restricted though it was, which 
contrasts ironically with the frequent 
surrender of standards in the modern 
world that detests the very notion of 
Prussian militarism. And there is per- 
haps to be learned from pondering this 
book a profound lesson of very present 
application; for in the United States a 
House committee has attacked the 
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President’s plan for military re-organ- 
ization as a step toward the creation 
of a Prussian-type General Staff and 
ultimate control of the nation by the 
military. 

The author interweaves a history of 
the men who made, developed, brought 
hegemony and witnessed the ultimate 
degradation of the General Staff with 
an account of economic, social, and 


political factors that modified and 
were modified by the Staff idea. His 
book makes us realize that the Staff 


idea has been incorporated not only in 
all the armies of the world, but in gov- 
ernment and industry as well. 

Not the least of the problems to be 
pondered as a result of this book is 
that which is involved in the creation 


of any field of a dedicated body of 
men, with a spirit and tradition of 
their own, entirely concentrated on 


the fulfillment of one great object, to 
the complete disregard of all other 
factors. Intellectual, cultured, and 
moral, efficient, skilled in their science 
but knowing nothing else, they are 
quite divorced from the life of their 
times. Perhaps the best commentary 
on such men, is the story told of one 
of the Chiefs of the German General 
Staff whose attention was called to a 


very beautiful valley through which 
his train was passing. After a brief 


but penetrating scrutiny, he remarked 
“An important obstacle!” and returned 
to his meditations—on war. 

WALTER GoucHu, C.S.P. 


SHORTER 
JUNG’S PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS 
SOCIAL MEANING, by Ira_ Progoff 


(Julian Press. $5.00). Having departed 
from the Freudian school of psychol- 
ogy in a different direction from that 
taken by Adler when he struck out for 
himself, Jung has remained a com- 
paratively lonely pioneer, despite his 
welcome at the Harvard Tercentenary 
celebration fifteen years ago. To some 
extent this is due to his own confused, 
or at least obscure, reports of his find- 
ings and inferences; and the present 
book is an attempt to clarify as well 
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MATT TALBOT 

by Eddie Doherty 

Bruce. $2.75 
“It was only after Matt quit drinking 
that he became remarkable in any way. 
It was only after his death that he be- 
came not only remarkable and famous 
all over the world, but even an object 


of veneration.” So begins Eddie 
Doherty’s story of the humble Irish 


laborer who dropped dead on a Dub- 
lin street and was found to be wear- 
ing heavy chains that had eaten into 
his flesh. This is the kind of story 
that touches Eddie Doherty’s imagina- 
tion and excites his sympathy — the 
story of Matt Talbot, the perpetual 
drunkard who turned suddenly to God, 
took the pledge, and through black tor- 


ment kept it—Matt Talbot, who knelt 
daily on the bare stones outside the 
church until it was opened for the 


first Mass, who led a life of “dreadful 
poverty, frightful penance, and _ tre- 
mendous sanctity’’ Matt Talbot, 
whose cause for canonization has al- 
ready begun and who may well become 
the saint raised to the altar for the 
help of all helpless slaves to drink. 
Mr. Doherty’s story will certainly fur- 
ther that cause by making this heroic 
man better known in this country, to 
which end the authorized prayer for 
canonization is prominently placed at 
the beginning of the book, and all who 
read may pray that soon there may 
be another Irish saint. 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


NOTICES 
as to summarize certain aspects of 
Jung’s work. 

As Dr. Progoff points out, Jung 


placed new emphasis on the fact that 
the human problem is not merely a 
personal one, it is also a spiritual prob- 
lem; and he interprets the unconscious 
mind in a way that provides solid 
basis for recognition of man’s religious 
nature. This book makes it easy for 
the reader to see why Christian teach- 
ers find so much that is acceptable in 
Jung’s system. Moreover, in addition 
to being enlightening, it is—at least so 
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far as similar treatises go—compara- 
tively easy for the untrained reader. 

THE ROAD TO SAFETY, A Stupy IN 
ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, by Sir 
Arthur Willert (Praeger. $3.50). This 
book records the diplomatic activities 
that brought about Anglo-American co- 
operation befere and during the Ver- 
sailles conference. The author, who 
held a confidential position that en- 
abled him to observe at first-hand the 
effect of the influence wielded by vari- 
ous well known persons—most notably 
Colonel House—speaks as a close wit- 
ness of events that possessed enormous 
significance in European history. But 
the reader should be warned that Sir 
Arthur does not draw conclusions con- 
cerning the effect of these conferences 
on the later relationship of Britain 
and America. More than a few will 
question his book’s right to so pleasant 
and reassuring a title. 

PARENTS, CHILDREN AND THE 
FACTS OF LIFE, by Henry V. Sattler, 
C.SS.R. (St. Anthony Guild Press. 
$3.00). This clear, forthright series 
of suggestions to guide parents in 


teaching their children, offers a strong 


contrast to many other publications in 
the same field. The outspoken sum- 
mary of the relevant biological data 
provides parents with everything or- 
dinarily necessary for their purpose. 
There is also an admirable outline of 
the moral principles that bear upon 
purity; and here it may be necessary 
for some readers to have further assist- 
ance from a theological adviser. The 
author has given us an exceptionally 
complete and very readable manual on 
a matter of vital importance. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS TOO GOOD TO 
MISS, by May Hill Arbuthnot, ef al. 
(Western Reserve University. $1.00). 
The name of May Hill Arbuthnot on 
any book about literature for children 
is a guarantee of its value. Her own 
three books on the subject are stand- 
ard texts for teachers and classes in 
children’s literature. Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
who is Associate Professor Emeritus 
of Education at Flora Stone Mather 
College of Western Reserve University, 
together with four associates of simi- 
lar background, has compiled this 
small, paper-backed volume which in- 
cludes a relatively brief but important 
list of books that should not be for- 
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gotten or allowed to be smothered by 
the weight of attractive new books ap- 
pearing annually. A number of illus- 
trations from works of famous author- 
artists add interest. Teachers and 
librarians will want this volume for 
their files. 

PHANTASY IN CHILDHOOD, by Au- 
drey Davidson and Judith Fay (Philo- 
sophical Library. $4.75). Here is an 
attempt to analyze children’s speech 
and their conduct and their dreams. It 
is so strictly and hopelessly Freudian 
that, if taken seriously, it would lead 
a reader into a state of utter confu- 
sion and leave him there. 

FATHER, DEAR FATHER, by Ludwig 
Bemelmans (Viking. $3.50). One of 
the charms of a new book by Ludwig 
Bemelmans is the unexpectedness. 
Anything or anybody is likely to turn 
up. His current offering describes a 
European trip which he took not long 
ago with his thirteen-year-old daugh- 
ter Barbara as companion. A tiny 
white poodle named Little Bit went 
along, too, but not on Mr. Bemelmans’ 
invitation. 

In the course of their typically 
Bemelmanic wanderings in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, they contrived 
to meet a variety of delectable charac- 
ters from Pierre Laval’s mournful dog 
to a gentleman, described by a relative 
as a lonesome and sentimental guy, 
whom Barbara (as casual as_ her 
father) introduced as Uncle Charlie. 
He turned out to be Lucky Luciano. 

Old-timers will find nostalgic pleas- 
ure in the visit of remembrance to the 
home in Versailles of the late Lady 
Mendl, who in her day was the famous 
actress, Elsie de Wolfe. Following the 
Bemelmans about and sharing their en- 
tertaining adventures from Paris and 
Rome to Capri and Vesuvius is a de- 
lightful experience. Mr. Bemelmans’ 
inimitable illustrations are an added 
bonus. 

PERIOD PIECE, by Gwen Raverat 
(Norton. $3.75). The same publishers 
who gave us those two fine stories of 
childhood reminiscences in a country 
setting, Liltle Britches and Man of the 
Family, have this year added a new 
delight in Period Piece. Gwen Raverat 
is the granddaughter of the great 
Charles Darwin. Her mother was an 
American, visiting in England when 
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she met and married George Darwin. 
Gwen’s early years were spent in Cam- 
bridge, England, where, her father and 
two of her uncles being Cambridge 
scholars, she grew up in a decidedly 
intellectual circle. 

Period Piece re-creates the Cam- 
bridge of the late Victorian period 
with irresistible humor and grace. It 
would be difficult to overstate the 
charm that imbues these memoirs, set 
down as freshly as if the events de- 
scribed had happened only yesterday. 
By great good fortune, Mrs. Raverat is 
an artist as well as a writer, and the 
little black and white sketches gener- 
ously sprinkled throughout the book 
are as beguiling as the text. They add 
greatly to the warmth and unpreten- 
tiousness of this entertaining story of 
a childhood spent among intellectual 
giants in a rigidly controlled 
atmosphere. 

WITH MALICE TOWARD WOMEN, 
edited by Justin Kaplan (Dodd, Mead. 
$3.00). Ever since Adam, men have 
been blaming women for all their 
woes, some more cleverly than others. 
Mr. Kaplan has compiled some of the 
most famous of these dicta from Theo- 
phrastus, St. Jerome, John Knox, 
Nietzsche, down—way down, to Philip 
Wylie. The editing is occasionally 
misleading. Swift’s “Letter to a Young 
Lady” is not appropriate for in it he 
says plainly that he detests equally the 
same vices and admires the same vir- 
tues in both sexes. Other isolated pas- 
suggest an author to be a 


social 


sages 
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misogynist in spite of the fact that he 
has amply praised women elsewhere 

Chaucer and Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample. 

Similarly, in his witty introduction, 
Mr. Kaplan overgeneralizes about the 
“campaign” of the Primitive and Medi- 
eval Church against marriage, which, 
after all, was always a sacrament, and 
against women, among whom, after 
all, was Our Lady. Still, this genial 
handbook for women haters, which in- 
cludes some marvelous drawings by 
Thurber, is worth perusing. 

THE CHALLENGE, by Phyllis Bot- 
tome (Harcourt, Brace. $4.75). In this 
second volume of her autobiography, 
Phyllis Bottome tells with the skill of 
a fine novelist the story of her youth 
and early maturity. Stricken by tuber- 
culosis at eighteen, she never accepted 
the role of an invalid, traveled exten- 
sively, developed her art as a writer, 
and fell in love. Now she relates her 
observations of a whole world of peo- 
ple and places in a charming, seem- 
ingly effortless style, giving universal 
meaning to her own particular years 
of challenge. 

FEW ARE CHOSEN, by Norma 
Downey Ferraro (Harper. $3.50). 
Some readers will not unreasonably 
classify this ex-nun’s account of her 
experiences in the convent as petty 
and spiteful. Actually however, it may 
well be a rather foolish and unfair 
attempt to escape from a sense of frus- 
tration by picturing all nuns as neu- 
rotic. 
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- , Books by RELIGIOUS 
Techniques AS THE CLOCK 


By S. M. C. 


Latest novel by the beloved author of Brother 

or Petroc’s Return. How Communism tri to ini- 
tiate Father Vincent, and how he resists its pres- 
sures. Told with imagination, vision, feeling, and 


a deep sense of social and moral responsibility. 


Convert-Makers THE ADVENTURES — 


OF AN ANGEL VEW! 
A MONTHLY RELEASE By Rev. Richard L. Rooncy, S.J. 


The hopes, the fears, the laughte« he tears of 

magnificent Darriel, Guardian Ange n ordinary 

as he plumbs the innermost ecret f human 

hearts in hig adventure along the fascinating 
es 


road to salvatior $2.50 


To Attract Non-Catholies STAR INN RECENT! 
By Sue Mildred Johnston 


“a > T ‘ (Sister M. Francis Johnston, O.S.U.) 
lo Persuade Non-Catho- frat 
A stirring historical novel centered about the per- 
secutions of Elizabethan England and narrated 
* . > _ 
ies from the troubled mind of a persecutor The con- 


quest of martyrdom over life and the living $9 75 


To Instruet Converts | PARTICULAR EXAMEN 


By James F, McElhone, C.S.C. 
To Co n d uct In q uiry The particular examination of conscience as a 


vital help to the acquisition of virtue, to proper 
Classes dispositions, true motiv« good purpose, and right 
ends of thought and acti £2 00 


To Enlist the Laity for at your BOOKSTORE or. 
Convert Work PResw 
$s 


+ 
To Understand the Psy- | Awe Maria 


chology and Theology NOTRE DAME, INDIANA + ESTABLISHED 1865 
BJ ‘ Ss. 


of Conversions 











. mature insight, both humanistic and spiritual, 
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strongly and cleverly written.” —America 


10 Cents a Copy b 
$1.00 Annual Subscription F EY rE R John Hazard Wildman 


A distinguished Catholic nove! 


Out of the disaster of a yellow-fever epidemic in a 
For Catalogue of Back Issues Southern city during the 19th century comes this 

W rite novel about four stricken men, who seek fulfillment 
despite their suffering. A story of the reawakening 
of faith after bitter loss. $3.00 


The Paulist League 


111 West 59th Street wallop.” —Baton Rouge (La.) Advocate 
New York 19. N. Y. Order today from your bookstore or from: 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. 386 FourTH ave., NEW YORK 16 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
I'welve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
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Colleges 





Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Afhliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 
School Session 10 A. M.— 3:40 P. M. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics 


ESTABLISHED 1847. Write for catalogue. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 

A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters oF Notre Dame vpE NAMUR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 








College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE. N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursz line Nun 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 














CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 


Index No. 176 
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is now available 
1Oc per copy 
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Elizabeth Seton School 


1061 NORTH BROADWAY, YONKERS 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Resident and Non-Resident Country School 
for Girls. 

Under the Direction of The Sisters of Charity. 
Accredited College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial Courses, Art, Music, Speech, 
Drama. 

Athletic Program: Riding, Swimming, Hockey, 
Tennis, Basketball. 

Located on Beautiful Campus Overlooking 
the Hudson River. 

Fifteen Miles from New York City. 

For Information Apply 
DIRECTRESS 
1061 North Broadway, Yonkers 3, New York 

















IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S. 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco 
nomics, teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. Twenty 
miles from Philadelphia overlooking beautiful Chester 
Valley. Stimulating social and sports program. Dra- 
matic and musical pfoductions with nearby men's col- 
leges. Cheerful, homelike living units, fireproof build- 
ings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325-acre campus witt 
lake for swimming and canoeing. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Catalog on request. 


Registrar, Box C, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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A coffee family’s choice 
“I serve this coffee on my 
own table and am proud to 
oiler it to my guests because 
I know of no better coffee.” 
SHERMAN J. SEXTON 
President 
Over one half million cups served every 
day in America’s favorite eating places. 
COPFEE MERCHANTS SINCE 1883 
John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 
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Too few people today know Cheng Yu 
who is crying above—or the 1,500,000 
other Chinese who have fled from Com- 
munist China. They now huddle in 19 
‘squatter cities’ around Hong Kong— 
threatened by hunger, disease, fires and 
typhoons. 


THE HONG KONG 
ADOPT-A-FAMILY PROGRAM 


will bring YOUR help direct to these 
homeless families. IF YOU ARE BLESSED 
WITH $5 YOU CAN SPARE, won't you 
send it to buy a large food package for 
one of the hundreds of thousands of 
families with children like Cheng Yu? 

Any contribution, large or small, will be 
forwarded saanpentei to Hong Kong. 


Please include me in the Hong Kong 
Program: 


Name 
Street . 
City & State 


Here is my contribution of $. 


HONG KONG ADOPT-A-FAMILY PROGRAM 


National Council of Catholic Women 
Co operating w tth War Relief Services N.C.W.C 





Its Mild Soothing 
Al!- Havana Filler 
Confers Peace and 
Restful Pleasure ! 





 Pepul since IS74 


R G Sullivan. Inc. Manchester Nas 





350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 











You won't miss a single copy of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD if you send in your re- 
newal order before the expiration date of 
your subscription. It requires four weeks 
to fill subscription orders—or change ad- 
dresses—so the first copy of the magazine to 
be sent out would be the first issue after the 
service period. 

We cannot promise to fill requests for back 
numbers of the magazine, so please send in 
your renewal orders four weeks in advance of 
expiration daes. 


Gratefully, 
Circulation Department 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


4\1 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 

















IN THE ARCHDIOCESE OF DETROIT 





by C. /; ¢ N. Gives you constant 
The a tha tc irectory coverage at “one-time cost” 


The Catholic Directory is continuously 
Revised and Expanded to Serve the 
Church, the Clergy and the Laity 


The Catholic Directory Reaches 


1,000,000 Catholic Men and Women 

1,000 Pastors, Assistant Pastors and Officials 
4,200 Nuns 

260 Parishes 

287 High Schools and Elementary Schools 
Hospitals, Religious Houses, Lay Organizations 


Planned to Meet Your Requirements 


People page through our Directory repeatedly and constantly not only because it 
is the only place to find needed information but also because it offers a fasci- 
nating picture of the everyday life of the Church. This widespread popular interest 
plus our Directory's increasing use in Detroit's ordinary business life plus the fact 
that it is ‘standard equipment’ on the desk of every Catholic administrator in 
Detro't, makes the very moderate price of your ad the best advertising value that 
your money can buy. 


Additional Catholic Directory Features 


® The only Catholic Directory and Guid2 of the © Time of Masses and all other devotions in the 
Archdiocese of Detroit. Churches. 


@ Compiled by compeient authorities. Explanation of Archdiocesan bureaus. 


® Approved by the Chancery of the Archdiocese of Complete list of Social and We'fare Services and 
Detroit. institutions. 


Includes data desired by all Catholics. A complete listing of the Parochial High School 


Names and locations of all Catholic Churches League. 
in the Archdiocese of Detroit, covering 8 All of the Catholic Hospitels and Educational 
counties. Institutions. 


Names and addresses of all priests in the The list of the 49 hour devotions in the Archdiocese. 
Archdiocese. Regulations on Fast and Abstinence. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, WRITE OR TELEPHONE 


Catholic Directory and Guide 


5165 Second Boulevard TEmple 1-1572 Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 





The craftsmen who make them .. . the men 
who service your account... the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . .. all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


~y 
Lendsy NIACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York « Chicago - Boston - New Orleans + Los Angeles 
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RESOLUTION CHART 
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100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = 5. 


Examine “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 
not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x § 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0 x § §0 lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during 
exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 
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